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LESSON I. 


THE Story OF SAVITRI. 


Many, many years ago there lived in ancient 
India, a king named Aswapati. He had been 
married many years, but he and his queen had 
no children. It made them very sad to think that 
they had no son to care for them in their old age, 
and had no one of their house to rule the coun- 
try after them. They still hoped that their prayers 
would be heard by the gods, and every day the 
king offered a sacrifice on the altar, and prayed 
that the Blessed Ones would take pity on them and 
send them either a son or a daughter. 

Then he chanted the prayer that is called Savitri, 
and worshipped the gods. 

One day, as the king prayed before the altar, 
he saw a form slowly appear in tne midst of the 
smoke, that was curling up from the sacrifice that 
he had made. The strange form took the shape 
of a woman, and the king knew that it was the 
goddess who hears the prayers of good men. He 
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covered his face with his sue) not daring to 
look upon her. 

The goddess spoke, and her voice was low and 
sweet. “‘ Do not fear,’ she said, “ Your prayers 
shall be answered and the gods will send you a 
daughter. She shall be called by the name of the 
prayer, Savitri, and she shall be known for ever 
as Savitri, the Beautiful and Virtuous.” 

Having spoken, the shape of the goddess melted 
away, and nothing was seen but the smoke cur!l- 
ing up from the sacrifice. The king wondered if 
it had all been a dream, but, before a year had 
passed, a daughter was born to the queen. Then 
the king and queen were glad, and knew that the 
vision had been more than a dream. They called 
their little daughter, Savitri, and as she grew up, 
she became more and more beautiful. She was 
as gentle and virtuous as she was beautiful, and 
all the people in the land loved her. 

When Savitri was seventeen years old, her father 
called her to him one day, and said, “It is 
time to choose a husband for you my daughter. 
We must find a noble youth who will help you 
to govern the people wisely, after I am gone. He 
must be brave and ready to defend the country 
against all enemies. We will search for one who 
is such as I would have desired for a son, and 
then he will be worthy of my daughter.” 
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Savitri answered, ‘‘ My father, first [ pray you, 
let me go as a pilgrim to the holy shrines. Let 
me hear the words of the saints, and worship the 
great gods. Perhaps they will show me the man 
that is chosen to be my husband.” 

The king agreed that she should do as she 
wished, and everything was made ready for a long 
journey. 

A golden carriage with scarlet curtains was 
prepared, so that the princess could ride in com- 
fort, and see without basing seen. There was a 
palki for travelling in the forests, and a long pro- 
cession of elephants carried tents and every other 
thing that she needed for so difficult a jour- 
ney. Wise old men from the court were sent to 
watch over her, and after everything had been 
made ready, they set out across the plain. 


LEeooON. 2. 
THE Story OF Savitri. II. 


Savitri and her attendants travelled for many 
months. Whenever they reached a holy shrine, 
or a hut that was the abode of a holy man, the 
_ princess halted and offered gifts, and asked for a 
blessing. All through the long months the prin- 
cess grew in wisdom and virtue. By her holy 
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life, and the hours that she passed in prayer, she 
gained the power to see into the hearts of men. 

One day, as she was bsing carried in her 
palki through the forest, she noticed a tall, hand- 
some youth who stood on one side until they 
should have passed by. In his hand he held a 
bundle of wood, and, like a wood-cutter, he carried 
an axe. But the princess could see that he was 
no humble wood-cutter. By the gift she had of 
seeing into the hearts of people, she knew that 
he was a young man of noble birth and character. 
She called one of her servants to her and told 
him to enquire who the young stranger was. 

The servant went to make enquiries and came 
back to the princess. ‘' Your Royal Highness,’’ 
said he, ‘‘the young man is the son of a king. 
His father was driven from his throne by a young- 
er and stronger man, before this young man grew 
to manhood. Now he lives in the forest with his 
parents, but they are very poor. The son works 
as a wood-cutter, that they may all be able to 
buy food.” 

‘And what is his name ?’’ enquired the princess. 

‘“‘ His name is Satyavan,’ answered the servant. 

Then the princess knew that she had met the 
one man whom fate had chosen to be her hus- 
band, and so, without travelling any further away 
from her home, she ordered the return journey to 
begin at once. 
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When she reached the palace of her father, she 
found him in the great hall of audience, a wise 
and holy man named Narada standing beside 
him. The king was overwhelmed with joy to see 
his dearly loved daughter again. With great 
eagerness he listened to all she had to say of her 
pilgrimage, and at last he said, ‘‘And has Savitri 
heard whom fate has chosen to be the prince, 
her hushand?’”’ 

shyly and modestly, with downcast eyes, the 
princess told her father how she had met the young 
woodman in the forest. Gaining courage as she 
remembered him, she said, ‘‘He is the man 
whom I shall marry. He is brave, strong, gentle 
and true, and he is of royal blood.”’ 

‘But his name, my child,’ said the king. ‘What 
is the name of this young man. Who is he?” 

‘His name is Satyavan,’’ answered the princess. 

All this time, the wise and holy man Narada 
had been listening, with great interest, to the 
words of Savitri. As soon as she said the name 
of the young man, Narada cried out, ‘‘No, no! 
Do not say that it is Satyavan !”’ 

“Why not?”’ the king asked. 

‘‘He is poor,’ answered Narada. 

‘His poverty does not matter,’’ answered the 
king. ‘The princess Savitri is rich enough for two.”’ 
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‘He is but a wood-cutter in the forest,’’ said 
Narada. 

‘But he is of royal birth,’ answered ithe king, 
who knew that the young man would not have been 
chosen had he been in any way unworthy of the 
princess. 

‘“He is brave and gentle,’’ said the princess, 
but Narada still shook his head. 

“Tell me the truth,’ Savitri said to Narada. 
“What do you fear ?”’ 

‘Alas !’’ answered the holy man, turning to the 
king. “If the princess marries this man she will 
become a widow in a year. He is under a curse 
and must die when twelve months have passed.”’ 

The king was terribly grieved at the words of 
Narada and tried to persuade Savitri to think no 
more of the youth. Nothing that he said made any 
impression on her, for she had made up her mind. 


‘‘My father,’ she said, ““a woman makes her 


choice but once. I cannot choose another man [or 
my husband. It is written that [ must marry 
Satyavan, and | must bow my head to whatever 
fate the gods have in store for him and me.”’ 
Knowing the wisdom of his daughter's heart, the 
king felt that what she said must be true. So he 
agreed to send messengers, the next day, to the 
hut in the forest where the prince lived with his 
parents. | 
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The messengers sought out the old king and 
queen, and told them that the princess Savitri had 
chosen their son for her husband. They heard the 
news gladly, but they could not bear to think that 
their son might go from them. If this meant that 
he would have to leave them, they could not bring 
themselves to consent to the marriage. 

Back went the messengers to the palace with 
these tidings. 

“Of course they are right,’ said Savitri. “It 

will be my duty to go and care for the father and 
mother of my husband.’’ 

It was therefore agreed that Savitri should go 
and live with her husband in the forest, and be a 
dutiful, loving daughter to his parents. 


BESSON > 3 
THE GLOVE. 


King Francis was a hearty king, and loved 
a royal sport, 
And one day, as his lions strove, sat looking 
on the court : 
The nobles filled the benches round, the ladies 
by their side, 
_. And ‘mongst them Count de Lorge, with one 
' he hoped to make his bride. 
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And truly ‘twas a gallant thing, to see the 
crowning show, 

Valour and love, and a king above, and the 
royal beasts below. 


Ramped and roared the lions, with horrid 
laughing jaws ; 

They bit, they glared, gave blows like beams, a 
wind went with their paws ; 

With wallowing might and stifled roar they 
rolled one on another, 

Till all the pit, with sand and mane, was in 
a thund’rous smother ; 

The bloody foam above the bars came whizzing 
trough tne airs 

Said Francis then, ‘‘Good gentlemen, we're 
better here than there !”’ 


De Lorge’s love o’erheard the king, a beauteous 
lively dame, 

With smiling lips, and sharp bright eyes, which 
always seemed the same: 

She thought, ‘“‘ The Count, my lover, is as 
brave as brave can be; 

He surely would do desperate things to show 
his love of me! 
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King, ladies, lovers, all look on; the chance is 
wondrous fine ; 

I'll drop my glove to prove his love; great 
glory will be mine! ”’ 


She dropped her glove to prove his love; then 
looked on him and smiled ; 

He bowed, and in a moment leaped among the 
lions wild ! 

The leap was quick; return was quick; he 
soon regained his place, 

Then threw the glove, but not with love, right 
in the lady's face! 

‘Well done!” cried Francis, ‘‘ bravely done!”’ 
and he rose from where he sat; 

“No love,’’ quoth he, “‘ but vanity, sets love a 


task like that! ”’ 
LEIGH Hunt 


LESSON 4. 
THE Story oF Savitri. IIL. 


In the forest, Satyavan and Savitri lived the life 
of humble working-folk. No one seeing their home 
and its surroundings would have dreamt that it 
was the home of a prince and princess. Humble as it 
was, however, it was a very happy home, and 
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Satyavan and Savitri were happy together. But 
Savitri could not forget the words of Narada. She 
knew that Yama, the god of Death, never broke his 
word, and as the days passed, bringing the end of 
the year nearer and ever nearer, she tried to 
think of some way in which she could save her 
husband. 

At last only three days were left before the 
twelve months should have passed, and for those 
three days, Savitri took a vow and fasted. The 
three nights, she spent awake in prayer. On the 
fourth day, she went out with Satyavan into the 
forest to spend the day by his side. 

At noon, when the sun was high in the heavens, 
they rested in the shade of a tree, where Satyavan 
gathered grass and moss to make a soft seat for 
Savitri. Presently he left her and went off to cut 
wood near by. | 

Savitri sat under the tree, thinking that the 
twelve months were ended, and listening to the 
ringing of her husband’s axe upon the wood. At 
first the sound was loud and strong, but gradually 
the strokes grew fainter, and at last there was 
silence. Savitri started up from where she had 
been sitting, but as she did so, Satyavan came 
back towards her, with tottering steps. 

‘‘ Oh, tell me,’ she cried in. distress, ‘‘ what is it, 
my beloved ? ”’ 
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But Satyavan only moaned, as he lay with his 
head on her knee. Presently his eyes closed and he 
no longer knew she was there, and then Savitri knew 
that the hour had come. She looked up and saw a 
dark shape coming towards them through the trees. 
With her eyes opened by prayer and fasting, Savitri 
Knew that this was Yama, the god of Truth and king 
of the Dead. 

Although he was stern and grim to look at, the god 
was revealed to Savitri in kindness. He smiled at 
Savitri and said, ‘“‘] have not come for you, my 
child,’’ as he stooped over Satyavan to carry off his 
soul. | 

oavitri shook with fear, but her love for Satyavan 
cast out fear. So when the soul of her husband 
rose to go with Yama, she too rose from the ground, 
and with brave, shining eyes resolved to follow, even 
into the other world. , 

‘Farewell, child. Do not grieve toomuch. The 
only certain thing in life is death,’’ said Yama, and 
he turned to go. 

Then he passed through the forest. The sun hid his 
face. The birds stopped singing. The leaves trem- 
bled on the trees for they all knew that Death was 
near. In silence he passed along, and then at length 
he became aware of footsteps behind him. He 
turned and saw Savitri. He stopped in his stride and 
not a sound was heard except Savitri’s sobbing breath. 


READER LV. bg 


Gravely and kindly, Death looked at Savitri. 
‘““My child,’ he said, ‘‘1 came not to fetch you. 
You must go home, for your time is not yet. 
Satyavan must stay in my keeping. For yourself, 
ask any favour that you like, except your husband's 
life. I will give anything else to you.”’ 

Savitri bowed low before the god. ‘‘ Oh, Creat 
One,’ she said, ‘1 pray you give back his sight to 
my husband's father.”’ (In these days, the old king 
had gone blind.) 

‘Your wish is granted. Now depart in peace,”’ 
replied Yama. He turned away and continued his 
journey. 


LE SOONG) 
Tue Story oF Savitri. IV. 


Having granted the favour asked by Savitri, 
that her father-in-law should be cured of his blind- 
ness, Yama went on his way. But Savitri continued 
to follow in his footsteps. At length he stopped 
and turned to her once more. 

“ Savitri,’ he said, “it is useless for you to 
come any further. You will become weary and 
faint. Turn your steps homeward, but before you 
go, ask me one more favour and I will grant it to 
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you. But you must not ask for the life of your 
husband.”’ 

Savitri answered, ‘Grant that the king, my 
father-in-law, may regain his kingdom, and that he 
may never lose it again.” 

And Yama said, “He shall regain his king- 
dom very soon. Now that I have granted your 
wish, turn back and go home again.”’ 

Having said these words, the god went on his 
way. Now they were in the thickest and darkest 
part of the jungle, and still Savitri struggled to follow 
close behind. Her feet were torn and bleeding, and 
she could hardly move for weariness, but still she 
bravely refused to give up the struggle. 

For a long time Yama said no word, and pre- 
tended not to hear her footsteps behind him. But 
as he went along, he thought a great deal about her 
and the wonderful love she must have for Satyavan. 
He wondered, too, at her unselfishness; each time 
he had offered her a boon, she had asked for no 
favour for herself. It seemed that all her’ thought 
was for others. He felt that his heart grew more 
‘and more full of pity for her, until at last he turned 
once more. 

‘My child,’’ he said, ‘‘ My heart is gentle towards 
you. ! will grant you yet another boon, and then, 
when that is given, I forbid you to follow me further. 
This then is my last gift. Choose. But choose 
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for yourself, this time, and ask me for anything 
except the life of Satyavan.”’ 

‘“Oh, Great One,’ answered Savitri, ‘‘ Grant 
that I may have many sons, who may grow into 
kings and warriors.’’ 

‘“ That wish is granted,’ said Yama. ‘‘ And now 
turn homewards, Savitri, for you have travelled far.”’ 

He waited for her to go, but still she stood be- 
fore him, as if waiting for some other word from 
him. 

‘Your wish is granted,’ he said again. ‘‘ Why 
do you not go?”’ | 

‘How can my wish bs granted when you are 
taking my husband from me?’ cried Savitri. 
‘Oh, Lord of Truth and King of Death, your word 
is never broken, and yet you promise me many 
sons. How can this be when a widow may not 
Marry -again >?’ 

When Yama heard these words, he knew that 
in justice he must set Satyavan free. He was 
the god of Truth and so he must keep his word. 
He smiled upon Savitri. 

“You are a brave and loyal wife,’’ said he. 
“One that can follow in my footsteps even to 
the edge of the other world, can defeat even the 
will of gods. Follow me yet again and we will 
return.’ 
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So they went back to the place where the life- 
less body of Satyavan lay under the tree. Sitting 
on the ground, Savitri raised his head and rested 
it again on her knee... Then Yama gave back "the 
soul of the prince, and having done so, he blessed 
Savitri and went away to his own place. 

Presently Satyavan opened his eyes and looked 
at his wile. 

‘““T have had a strange dream,’ he said. “I 
remember chopping wood, and then my head hurt, 
so that I came to you. Afterwards I thought a 
tall, stern stranger came and forced me to go 
with him. Did such a one come to us, or was it 
all a dream ° [ thought that I was dead, but that 
you came with me in the footsteps of death.”’ 

“It was no dream, my husband,’ answered 
Savitri. ‘‘ The stranger was Yama, who came to 
us from his kingdom. He has given you back 
to me, and now let us go from this place. Night 
is here and the sun is gone. As we go! will 
tell you of the whole matter.” 

Then they went home through the forest to the 
house of Satyavan’s parents. There they found 
much gladness and rejoicing, for the old king had 
recovered his sight. 

And while they listened to all that Savitri had 
to tell them, messengers came to say that the old 
king’s people had risen against his enemies and 
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driven them out of the land. The messengers had 
come to ask if he would go with them and once 
more be their king, for all the people were crying 
out for their rightful ruler. 

So the king with his wife and family left the 
forest, and set out in a great car; soon the army 
joined them, so that they came into the kingdom 
with all honour and much rejoicing. 

And so Savitri, by her virtue and faithfulness, 
had delivered her husband and his family from 
ruin. She had been the means of restoring both 
His sight and his kingdom to her father-in-law, 
and their days of poverty and suffering were over. 

In due time she became the mother of many 
sons, who were all brave warriors and kings. 


READER IV. 
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LESSON 6. 
THE FounrtTaIN. 


Into the sunshine, 
Full cf the light, 
Leaping and flashing 
From morn till night! 


Into the moonlight, 
Whiter than snow, 
Waving so flower-like 
When the winds blow! 


Into the starlight 
Rushing in spray, 
Happy at midnight, 
Happy by day! 


Ever in motion, 


Blithesome and cheery, 


Still climbing heavenward, 


Never aweary ; 


Glad of all weathers, 
till seeming best, 

Upward or downward 

Mction thy rest; 


Full of a nature 
Nothing can tame, 
Changed every moment, 
Ever the same; 


oe, 
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Ceaseless aspiring, 
Ceaseless content, 
Darkness or sunshine 
Thy element ; 


Glorious fountain | 
Let my heart be 
Fresh, changeful, constant, 
Upward like thee! 
J. RR Lewes 


LESSON 7: 
THE BANANA. 


A certain man who became famous for his 
learning and for his wise sayings, once said, 
“Tf any man will not work, neither shall he eat.”’ 
We all know that work is necessary for our very 
existence. 

Food cannot be produced without work, and the 
need for food drives man to work. Industry brings 
out all that is best and highest in man. Industry 
and hard work ensure progress, so that civilisation 
is really the result of hard work. Had there never 
been any need to work, then man would never 
have become civilised, because his mental powers 
would never have been used. | 
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The truth of this is shown to us in many parts 
of tropical America. People are living there, 
whose food grows so plentifully at their doors, that 
they have only to cut it down and eat it, and so 
they practically live all their lives without working. 

These people, finding food in such abundance, 
without the necessity of working to produce it, 
simply live to eat and sleep. 

Consequently they have remained in the same 
condition for generations, making no progress in 
the march of civilisation, and the ease with which 
they have found food has been a curse to them 
instead of a blessing. 

This wonderful food is the banana, or plantain, 
as it is more generally called in India. 

It is the most wonderfully productive fruit in 
the world, and although we have just said that it 
grows so freely in tropical America, it is really a 
native of Asia. 

It is generally thought that the first plants were 
taken to America from the Canary Islands, by 
early settlers. The Canary Islands are off the 
coast of Africa, and just as the banana grows in 
tropical America and Asia, so does it flourish in 
the African continent. 

Although the fruit is grown so plentifully and 
easily, it is a curious fact that it grows nowhere 
in a wild state. It has to be cultivated, but it 
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needs so little attention that it can hardly be 
called cultivation at all. The only thing that is 
necessary is to remove all suckers growing up, 
except one, from the root. Thus all the energy of 
the plant is put into that one stem, which, in less 
than a year, produces the bunch of fruit. 

The banana needs a warm, damp climate, with 
plenty of water. There are many kinds of bananas, 
or plantains, and nearly all of them are good for 
food, although the larger and coarser kinds are not 
so pleasant to ear. This wonderful fruit contains 
all that is required to keep a man alive. In the 
Fast it is known as ‘‘the food of wise men.” 

Very often, at Indian weddings, leaves and 
bunches of bananas are carried as signs of the 
fruitfulness which the gods will send to bless the 
married couple. 

We can see what an appropriate emblem this 
is, when we read that one acre of ground will 
produce 35,000 bananas a year. It will go on 
doing this for seven years without the soil bzing 
manured or enriched in any way: A _ plot of 
ground that is going to be given up to bananas 
must first be cleared of other trees and under- 
growth. Then parts of the roots of old plants are 
planted in little mounds, and one stem is allowed 
to grow from each root. In less than a year, the 
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plant is fully grown, and on the fruit stem a 
beautiful red blossom appears. The flower-petals 
fall off, and the fruit forms in its place. There 
is only one bunch of fruit on each stem, but in 
that bunch there may be from a hundred to a 
nundred and thirty bananas. 

When the fruit is ready for cutting, the whole 
stem is cut down and left to rot on the ground, 
after the bunch of fruit has been cut off. 

Twenty-five years ago psople did not know 
about bananas in England, b2cause the climate 
there is unsuitable for its growth. But now, 
sometimes more than seventeen millions of bananas 
are taken to London in a single week. They 
come principally from the West Indies, from 
gammaica,. which is an ideal country for banana- 
growing. The fruit grown in the Canary Islands 
is thought by many people to have a more deli- 
cate flavour. 

The banana-farms in the West Indies cover — 
many thousands of acres of ground, and many 
people are employed in cutting down the fruit and 
conveying it to the ships. waich are spacially built 
for the banana trade. Many of the farms have a 
light railway of their own, which transports the 
fruit to the docks. No time must be lost, in 
getting the fruit to the railway, when once it has 
been cut from the stem on which it grew. 
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During their voyage to England, the bananas 
are kept cold, and when they arrive at the London 
docks they are as green as when they were cut 
from the stem. 

In England they are kept in warm rooms until 
they are ripe and ready for sale. As many as 
six million bananas can be carried at one time by 
some of the fruit ships. 

It is remarkable to find how many uses there 
are for the banana-plant in countries where it 
grows in abundance. The young, sprouting leaves 
are boiled as a vegetable, and the big, full-grown 
leaves are used for thatching houses. Sometimes 
an ointment is made from the leaves, and the 
fibre of the leaf stalks is woven into canvas for 
the making of sacks and mats. The fibre is also 
made into good strong rope. 

The fruit can be eaten raw, or dried in the 
sun as figs are dried, and it can be cooked in 
many different ways. The dried fruit can be 
ground into flour, and the fresh fruit can be made 
into jam. 
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THe Buinp MEN AND THE ELEPHANT. 
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It was six men of Indostan, 
To learning much inclined, 
Who went to see the Elephant 
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(Though all of them were blind), 


That each by observation 
Might satisfy his mind. 
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The First approached the Elephant, 
And, happening to fall 

Against his broad and sturdy side, 
At once began to bawl: 

‘“God bless me! but the Elephant 
Is very like a wall!’’ 
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The Second, feeling of the tusk, 
Cried: ‘‘Ho! what have we here 
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29 very round and smooth and sharp ? 


To me ‘tis mighty clear 
This wonder of an Elephant 
Is very like a spear! ”’ 
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The Third approached the animal, 
And, happening to take 

The squirming trunk within his hands, 
Thus boldly up and spake: 

‘‘T see,’ quoth he, ‘‘ the Elephant 
Is very like a snake!” 
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The Fourth reached out his eager hand, 
And felt about the knee: 

‘What most this wondrous beast is like 
Is mighty plain,’ quoth he; 

‘““"Tis clear enough the Elephant 
Is very like a tree!”’ 
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The Fifth, who chanced to touch the ear, 
said: ‘“ E’en the blindest man 

Can tell what this resembles most : 
Deny the fact who can, 

This marvel of an Elephant 
Is very like a fan!”’ 





The Sixth no sooner had begun 
About the beast to grope, 

Than, seizing on the Swinging tail 
That fell within his scope, 

“UP 28@e,., -quothalien. tae Elephant 
Is very like a rope! ”’ 
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And so these men of Indostan 
Disputed loud and long, 
Each in his own opinion 
Exceeding stiff and strong, 
Though each was partly in the right, 
And all were in the wrong! 
J. G. Saxe 


EESoONe?. 


MALARIAL PEvER. 1. 


Malarial Fever, or Malaria, as it is commonly 
called, ranks with plague, consumption, cholera, 
small-pox, and influenza among the greatest and 
most terrible scourges of mankind. 

It may not, perhaps, cause as high a proportion 
of deaths as plague and cholera, but it probably 
does more harm to the human race than both 
combined. It is more widely spread, it is more 
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injurious to those who suffer from it but do not die, 
and it is continuous where other diseases are only 
occasional. In other words, in malarious parts of 
the world, the disease is always present, whereas 
cholera, plague, small-pox, or influenza come, if 
they come at all, for a brief period. 

You have probably heard the expression, “an 
epidemic of cholera,’’ or ‘‘ an epidemic of influenza.” 
If we want to use scientific language, then we may 
say that such diseases are epidemic, whereas 
malaria is emdemic. The former come upon us 
from time to time; the latter is in us (if we live 
in a malarious country such as India ). 

if one has the faintest notion of the terrible number 
of deaths, and the even more terrible number of 
ruined bodies and minds, caused by malaria in this 
country, it is a truly sad thought that all this loss, 
misery and ruin are unnecessary. 

Malaria is a preventable disease. 

No country need have malaria, ifit likes to take 
the trouble to get rid of it. This has been finally 
and completely proved by the stamping out of 
malaria in the zone of the Panama Canal. At one 
time, the work of constructing this canal was brought 
to a stand-still by malaria. The workmen died off 
like flies, and most cf those who did not die were 
too weak to work. 
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To-day, there is no trace of malarial fever in the 
zone of the Panama Canal. 

And what was it that threatened to stop the 
carrying out of one of the world’s greatest under- 
takings > What was it that almost succeeded in 
preventing one of mankind’s greatest engineering 
feats P 

An insect — the mosquito. 

It was discovered that without the mosquito, 
malaria could not be communicated from man to 
man. The problem of stamping out malaria, there- 
fore, was the problem of stamping out the mosquito. 
This was done (by means of kerosene oil), and 
when there were no more mosquitoes there was no 
more malaria. 

What the authorities did in the Isthmus of Panama 
can be done elsewhere. It is only the question of 
the destruction of the mosquito. 

_ This, of course, is not the question of destroying 


the mosquito that is already flying about and biting 


people, but of preventing them from breeding millions 
of others of their kind. 

The life of the mosquito is but a short one, and if we 
could only prevent those that are alive to-day from 
laying their eggs where they would hatch out millions 
more, there would soon be no more malaria. 

How could this be done? By having absolutely no 


Stagnant wafer near to human_ habitations; by 
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treating with kerosene oil any stagnant water which 
cannot be removed; and by covering over any 
stagnant water (such as in wells, tanks and cisterns ) 
that we do not wish to have mixed with oil. 

If it should be, for any reason, impossible thus to 
prevent the mosquito from breeding, every effort 
should be made to deny it access to the human 
body. Where there are mosquitoes, no one should 
sleep without a mosquito curtain. It is cheaper to 
buy a mosquito curtain and have good health, than 
to spsnd the money in medicine and doctor’s bills, 
and have bad health. | 


LESSON AG. 
MacariaL Fever. II. 


Malaria is caused by microbes, or bacteria, 
which live in the blood. As you know, disease germs 
(whether called microbes, bacteria, bacilli or prc- 
tozoa) are the smallest but greatest enemies of 
mankind. One of these creatures, so small that it 
can only be seen with the help of a microscope, 
is more dangerous than a tiger. 

In water, in the soil, in the bodies of plants and 
animals, are countless millions of plants and animals 
so small as to be invisible to the naked eye. Not 
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only that, they are only visible by means of a power- 
ful microscope. 

The body of one of these microscopic plants or 
animals is composed of a single cell. Such of 
these as grow in the human body, poisoning its 
cells and causing illness and death, are disease- 
germs. 

Malaria germs increase and multiply in the blood 
of the human body until they poison it, and the body 
has the feeling of chill and fever. They are intro- 
duced into the blood by a mosquito, and a mosquito 
only. There is apparently no other means what- 
ever of getting malaria. 

The malaria germ grows in the body of the 
mosquito (without hurting the insect), and when 
the mosquito bites a human being, the germ is 
injected into the person's blood. As we have 
already said, there is no other way in which the 
malaria germ can get into the blood. It cannot 
be swallowed in water as the cholera germ can. It 
cannot be breathed into the lungs as the consump- 
tion germ can. It cannot enter the body through 
a cut or other wound as can the germ of tetanus 
(or lockjaw ). 

Nor is it every kind of mosquito that can infect 
us with malaria. It is only that kind known as the 
anopheles. Moreover, it is only the female anopheles 
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mosquito that can doit. However, it is better to be 
bitten by no kind of mosquito at all, and to destroy 
every mosquito there is, by preventing it from breeding. 

It is fairly easy to distinguish the dangerous 
anopheles mosquito from the harmless, though annoy- 
ing kind. The anopheles, when biting, or resting, 
almost stands upon its head; whereas the harmless 
variety stands with its body horizontal. The wings 
of the anopheles, moreover, differ from those of the 
other kind, by being spotted. 





It must not be supposed, however, that the mos- 
quito creates the malaria microbe. It merely 
carries it about in its body, and passes it on to 
anyone whom it may bite. 
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Peo SUON TT; 
BisHop HattTo. 


The summer and autumn had been so wet, 
That in winter the corn was growing yet, 
‘Twas a piteous sight to see all around 
The grain lie rotting on the ground. 


Every day the starving poor 
Crowded around Bishop Hatto’s door, 
For he had a plentiful last-year’s store, 
And all the neighbourhood could tell 
His granaries were furnish'd well. 


At last Bishop Hatto appointed a day 

To quiet the poor without delay ; 

He bade them to his great barn repair, 

And they should have food for the winter there. 


-Rejoiced such tidings good to hear, 

The poor folk flock’d from far and near; 
The great barn was full as it could hold 

Of women and children, and young and old. 


Then when he saw it could hold no more, 
Bishop Hatto he made fast the door; 

And while for mercy on Christ they call, 
He set fire to the barn and burnt them all. 
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‘|’ faith ’tis an excellent bonfire!’’ quoth he, 
‘“And the country is greatly obliged to me, 
For ridding it in these times forlorn 

Of rats that only consume the corn.” 


So then to his palace returnéd he, 

And he sat down to supper merrily, 

And he slept that night like an innocent man ; 
But Bishop Hatto never slept again. 


In the morning as he entered the hall 
Where his picture hung against the wall, 
A sweat like death all over him came, 
For the rats had eaten it out of the frame. 


As he look’d there came a man from his farm — 
He had a countenance white with alarm; 

‘“My Lord, I open’d your granaries this morn, 
And the rats had eaten all your corn.’ 


Another came running presently, 

And he was pale as pale could be, 

“‘Fly! my Lord Bishop, fly,’ quoth he, 
“Ten thousand rats are coming this way,... 
The Lord forgive you for yesterday !”’ 
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“T'll go to my tower on the Rhine,” replied he, 
"Tis the safest place in Germany ; 
The walls are high and the shores are steep, 


And the stream is strong and the water deep.’ 


Bishop Hatto fearfully hasten’d away, 

And he cross’d the Rhine without delay, 
And reach'd his tower, and barr’d with care 
All the windows, doors, and loopholes there. 


He laid him down and closed his eyes, 

But soon a scream made him arise; 

He started, and saw two eyes of flame 

On his pillow from whence the screaming came. 


He listen’d and look'd;...it was only the cat; 
But the Bishop he grew more fearful for that, 
_For she sat screaming, mad with fear, 

At the army of rats that was drawing near. 


For they have swum over the river so deep, 
And they have climb’d the shores so steep, 
And up the tower their way is bent, 

To do the work for which they were sent. 
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They are not to be told by the dozen or score, 
By thousands they come, and by myriads and more ; 
Such numbers had never been heard of before, 
Such a judgment had never been witness’d of yore. 
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Down on his knees the Bishop fell, 

And faster and faster his beads did he teil, 
As louder and louder drawing near 

The gnawing of their teeth he could hear. 


And in at the windows, and in at the door, 

And through the walls helter-skelter they pour, 
And down from the ceiling, and up through the floor, 
From the right and the left, from behind and before, 
From within and without, from above and below, 
And all at once to the Bishop they go. | 
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They have whetted their teeth against the stones, 
And now they pick the Bishop's bones ; 

They gnaw’d the flesh from every limb, 

For they were sent to do judgment on him! 


R. SOUTHEY 


GeSsON. 12. 
Ma cariaL Fever. III. 


It seems strange to think that a tiny insect can 
render vast tracts of the earth’s surface unin- 
habitable. The mosquito has done what the lion, 
the tiger, the wolf, the bear or the elephant have 
failed to do. It has, in the past, driven mankind 
from the fertile, wet and warm regions of the 
world, to the cold, dry and barren parts where the 
mosquito itself cannot live. 

Mosquitoes carry not only malarial germs but 
those of dengue fever, yellow fever and elephantiasis. 
But more harm is done by malarial fever than by 
all the others put together; and it is in the warm 
fertile parts of the world, most useful and attractive 
to man, that malaria spreads. 

The mosquito needs water. On the surface of 
stagnant water it lays its eggs. In about twenty- 
four hours, the egg hatches, and the larva (as the 
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insect which emerges from it is called) swims 
rapidly about in the water. Now it is a highly 
interesting and most important fact that this larva 
breathes air, and not water. It breathes air as a 
human being does, and not water as a fish does, 
although it lives in water. A larva would drown 
in water, just as a man would, if it were prevented 
from getting air. 

We can prevent it from getting air, by covering 
the surface of the water with kerosene oil. 

When the larva is between a week and a 
fortnight old, it changes into what is called a pupa, 
and in three or four days more, the pupa changes 
into a mosquito. The skin of the pupa splits 
down the back and the winged mosquito wriggles 
out and flies away. 

You can watch these changes yourself if you keep, 
in a covered glass jar, a little water containing 
mosquito’s eggs. (Unfortunately, most stagnant 
water found in or near an Indian town or village 
contains such eggs.) 

It is not known exactly how long the full-grown 
mosquito lives, but they have been kept in captivity 
for over a couple of months. 

Fortunately, the anopheles mosquito does not 
fly far from its breeding-place, nor is it carried 
far by the wind, as other kinds of mosquitoes are. 
It prefers, when the wind blows, to hide in holes 
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or to cling to the grass, reeds, weeds, shrubs and 
bushes near the water where it was hatched. 

The mosquito lives by. sucking juices from 
plants, and blood from animals and human beings. 
Directly the anopheles female mosquito has bitten 
a person who has malaria, the mosquito is infected 
with malarial germs. It is then ‘‘a carrier,’ and 
infects every fresh person whom it bites. 

In addition to the use of the mosquito-curtain, 
as a prevention of malarial fever, there is another 
useful precaution which can be taken. Any one 
who has to reside in a place where natural condi- 
tions or human stupidity, ignorance, or neglect 

ermit malarial fever, should take quinine as a 
preventative measure. 

It must not be supposed that quinine is merely 
useful as a madicine which cures malarial fever 
after we have caught it. Rightly used, it will do 
what is a great deal better, and that is, prevent 
us from catching it at all. The quantity to be 
taken, and the frequency with which it should be 
taken, depend to some extent upon both the person 
and. the places. Only a doctor, who understands 
malarial fever and the action of quinine, can decide. 

A common and fairly successful plan, for a 
~ healthy person who is going to a malarious place, 
is for him to take ten grains of quinine daily, for a 
fortnight before he goss. He then takes ten 
_ grains twice a week while he is there. 
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However, as has already bsen said, the only 
wise plan is to consult a competent doctor on the 
subject of quinine-taking. 

By taking quinine, we put into our blood a 
substance which, while not poisonous to ourselves, 
is highly poisonous to malaria germs. Quinine is 
one of the most useful drugs in the world, but it 
is. very easy to use it wrongly and to take too 
much. 

Everyone in India should know and remember 
the following facts :— 

Malaria is one of the great scourges of the 
human race. 

It is preventable. 

Malaria germs grow in the red cells of the 
blood, until the blood is poisoned. 

The malaria germ gets into the blood only by 
means of mosquito bites. | 

Only one kind of mosquito carries the malaria 
germ, namely, the female anopheles. 

By destroying mosquitoes we can destroy malaria! 
fever. 

By using mosquito-curtains and quinine, we 
can guard against attacks of fever. 

By using quinine we can cure malarial fever 
when we have caught it. 
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{ fell into grief, and began to complain ; 

1 looked for a friend, but I sought him in vain ; 

Companions were shy, and acquaintance were 
cold, 

They gave me good counsel, but dreaded their 
gold. 

‘Let them go,’ I exclaimed: “I’ve a friend 
at my side, 

To lift me, and aid me, whatever betide. 

To trust to the world is to build on the sand : — 

I'll trust but in Heaven and my good Right 
Mand,” 


My courage revived, in my fortune’s despite, 

And my hand was as strong as my spirit was 
light ; 

It raised me from sorrow, it saved me from 
pain : 

It fed me, and clad me, again and again. 

The friends who had left came back every one, 
And darkest advisers looked bright as the sun; 

| need them no more as they all understand, 

[ thank thee, I trust thee, my good Right Hand! 
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LESSON: 2: 
WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. 


Pari: 


Winding through green fields that are the very 
heart of England, is a river called the Avon. It 
is not very wide ; its waters are quiet and peaceful. 
Except for its quiet beauty, it does not look re- 
markable in any way. But, passing from the 
green fields, it comes to a town that will be famous 
for ever. 

It is not a large town, nor yet a very busy one. 
Time has been kind to it, for it is full of old 
houses that were built as much as five hundred 
years ago. They were built when Elizabeth was 
Queen in England and Akbar was Emperor of India. 

The name of the town 
is Stratford; and Strat- 
ford, standing upon the 
river Avon, was the place 
where William Shake- 
speare was born in 1564. 
We can still see the 
house where his father 
and mother lived. We 
can go inside and up the 
stairs into all the rooms 
where he played as a child. 
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The father of William Shakespeare was a man 
who made gloves in the town. His mother was 
the daughter of a farmer. They were just plain, 
ordinary people, with nothing to make them appear 
different from any of their neighbours. When their 
child was born, they were glad that it was a son, 
because they thought that when he grew up he 
would be able to help his father in his business. 

No one would have been more surprised than 
the baby’s mother and father, if someone had told 
them that their son was going to be a great writer. 

Not only did he grow up to be a great writer, 
but he was the greatest writer that the world has 
ever seen, and his name will live for ever. Inno 
other nation, and at no other time, has there ever 
lived another man whose work was equal to his. 
As a writer of plays and as a poet, he stands 
alone. 

In the days when Shakespeare was a boy, there ~ 
were not many schools in the land, and most boys 
were unable to enjoy any education at all. It 
happened, however, that a new Grammar school 
was opsned in Stratford. Young Shakespeare’s 
father was making a success of his business, and 
had earned for himself a position of respect. He 
sent his son to the new school, and was able to 
keep him there until the boy was about thirteen 
years old. 
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Then he had to leave the school, for his father 
met with misfortune and lost much of:his money. 
He could no longer afford the expense of the boy’s 
education, and he needed his help in the business. 

After the merry life he had lived with boys of 
his own age, William found that life at home was 
very dull. He soon got into mischief and we read 
of many wild pranks that he took part in, with 
the other lads of the town. 

Once he went with some of his friends to catch 
rabbits and snare birds in the park of Sir Thomas 
Lucy. The keep:rs were watching and the boys 
were caught and punished. 

Young William Shakespeare was beginning to 
find out that he could write verses, and so he 
wrote some very rude and annoying ones about 
Sir Thomas Lucy who had had him punished for 
poaching. This made that gentleman very angry 
indeed, and as he was a magistrate with much 
power, Shakespeare thought that he had better 
leave Stratford for a time. He made up his mind 
to go to London and seek his fortune. 

His friends thought that this was the maddest 
prank of all, for he had a wife and children to think 
of. When he was eighteen he married a girl named 
Anne Hathaway, and in those days people thought it 
a very great adventure for a man to leave his native 
town and go away. However, he made up his mind, 
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and he had no wish to be put in prison by Sir 
Thomas Lucy as a punishment for his verses, so he 
left his wife with friends in Stratford while he went 
to London. 

He had to walk all the way, for there were no 
trains then, and he had not the money to pay fora 
horse or for a ride in a coach. 


LESSON 19. 
TuBAL CaiN. 
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Old Tubal Cain was a man of might 
In the days when earth was young; 
By the fierce red light of his furnace bright 
The strokes of his hammer rung ; 
And he lifted high his brawny hand 
On the iron glowing clear, 
Till the sparks rushed out in scarlet showers 
As he fashioned the sword and spear. 
And he sang: ‘“‘ Hurra for my handiwork ! 
- Hurra for the Spear and Sword! 
Hurra for the hand that shall wield them 
well, | 
For he shall be King and Lord1”’ 
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To Tubal Cain came many a one, 
As he wrought by his roaring fire, 

And each one prayed for a strong steel blade 
As the crown of his desire : | 

And he made them weapons sharp and strong 
Till they shouted loud for glee 

And gave him gifts of pearl and gold, 
And spoils of the forest free. 

And they sang: ‘“ Hurra for Tubal Cain, 
Who hath given us strength anew! 

Hurra for the smith, hurra for the fire, 
And hurra for the metal true! ”’ 
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But a sudden change came o’er his heart 
Ere the setting of the sun, 

And Tubal Cain was filled with pain 
For the evil he had done ; 

He saw that men, with rage and hate 
Made war upon their kind ; 

That the land was red with the blood they shed 
In their lust for carnage blind. 

And he said: ‘‘ Alas! that ever I made, « 
Or that skill of mine should plan, 

The spear and the sword for men whose joy 
Is to slay their fellow man!”’ 


IV. 


And for many a day old Tubal Cain 
Sat brooding o’er his woe ; 

And his hand forbore to smite the ore, 
And his furnace smouldered low. 

But he rose at last with a cheerful face, 
And a bright courageous eye, 

And bared his strong right arm for work 
While the quick flames mounted high. 
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And he sang: ‘‘ Hurra for my handiwork ! ”’ 
And the red sparks lit the air ; 
‘““Not alone for the blade was the bright 


steel made " ; 
And he fashioned the First Ploughshare ! 
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And men, taught wisdom from the past, 
In friendship joined their hands, 

Hung the sword in the hall, the spear on the 
wall, 
And ploughed the willing lands ; 

And sang: ‘‘ Hurra for Tubal Cain! 
Our staunch good friend is he; 

And for the ploughshare and the plough 
To him our praise shall be ; 

But while oppression lifts its head, 
Or a tyrant would be lord, 

Though we may thank him for the plough, 
We'll not forget the sword.”’ 


C. MAcKAY 
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Leow 16. 


WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. II. 


Nowadays, nearly every important town has a 
theatre where plays are performed. When Shake- 
speare lived, no town in the country districts had 
a theatre. People heard that there was one in 
London, where plays were performed regularly, 
but they thought that that was a wonderful thing. 

Troupes of actors walked about the country 
from town to town, and would stay a night here 
and a night there, acting and dancing and singing 
to the folk who would come to a tent, or more 
often the centre of the village, to hear them. 
Young Shakespeare always showed the greatest 
interest when such a troupe came to Stratford, 
as they did from time to time. 

After the long, tiring walk to London, the young 
man rested by the road-side and wondered what 
he should do next. He wanted to see the sights 
of the city, but he also wanted to earn some 
money. He wandered about and found himself 
outside the Globe Theatre. This interested him, 
and although he had no money to spend on going 
inside, he still stood there. 

People came from a distance to see the plays, 
and many of them rode there on horseback. 
Shakespeare earned his first money in London 
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by minding horses for people while they were 
inside the theatre. 

After he had done this for some little time, he 
thought that he might just as well see if he could 
not find some work to do inside the building, 
instead of outside it. He did many odd jobs 
about the stage and, at last, they gave him a 
small part to play, and so he became an actor. 
After that, he acted in many plays and gained 
much valuable experience of the way in which 
plays were produced upon the stage. The manager 
soon found that if a play ‘did not do well, Shake- 
speare could always say where it failed, and 
where, and how, it wanted altering. After a time, 
this became his regular work. 

All the unsuccessful plays were handed over to 
him, and he set to work to alter them. Some- 
times he completely re-wrote them. At other 
times, a man would tell him of a good idea that 
he had, and then Shakespeare would help him 
to. write. a play. .He. wrote several plays in this 
manner with a man named Marlowe. 

_ Marlowe, himself, is quite a famous English 
writer. He was the first poet to write in what 
is called blank verse. That means verse which 
does not rhyme at the end of the lines. : 

— After writing several plays in this manner, 
oo aaa suddenly realised that he had a gift 
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for writing, and that he could do much better 
work; he was wasting time in the theatre. He 
had saved a little money by now, and so he gave 
all his time to writing, trying to produce plays 
that should be his own work entirely, and as per- 
fect as he could make them. 

We know how well he succeeded. He became 
better and better known, until he was presented 
to the Queen, and had friends among her courtiers. 
From the time that he had left Stratford-on-Avon 
he had worked hard for ten or twelve years, but, 
at the end of that time, he was known as the 
greatest poet and play-writer of his time. Even 
then, people did not realise that his work would 
last for ever, because it was perfect and the work 
of genius. 

Having reached success in London, Shake- 
speare began to think of the sleepy little town by 
the river Avon. He was now a rich man, and 
he wondered how his father had prospered. 

His home-coming was much more joyful than 
his going away had been. He found that his 
father was very troubled by loss of money. Instead 
of being an added trouble himself, as he had been 
when a thoughtless boy, he was able to help his 
father and set all his troubles right for him. 

For himself, his wife and family, he bought 
the largest house in the town and settled down 
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He often went to London on business, 


and, as he made the journey in comfort upon a 
fine horse, he must often have thought of his 
first journey when he walked all the long and 


happily. 
weary way. 
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He partly owned a theatre in London, where ail 
his plays were performed, and he was able to 


make a good deal of money by his excellent 


management of it. 
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He died at Stratford-on-Avon in the year 1616. 
His was not a very long life. He was only 
fifty-two years old when he died, and men usually 
live much longer than that in England. But his 
work was a part of him that will never die. It 
will live for ever together with the name of its 
creator— William Shakespeare. 


LESSON 17. 
WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. | III. 


When Shakespeare left Stratford-on-Avon as a 
boy, he was bright, merry, careless and full of 
high spirits. As he grew older, and had to work 
very hard for a living, he became graver, quieter, 
more thoughtful and wiser in every way. 

We know that he had a good deal of trouble 
to bear, and sorrow too, and this all helpsd to 
deepen and broaden his thoughts and to change his 
view of life. As his mind expanded and became 
finer and nobler, so his style of writing and his 
ideas became finer and nobler. His work gained 
in beauty, freedom, depth and wisdom. 

So greatly did his mental changes affect his 
writing, that his plays fall into different classes” 
corresponding with the different periods of his life. 
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As his mind improved and developed, so did the 
quality of his work. 

Three of his plays Love’s Labour Lost, The 
Comedy of Errors, and Two Gentlemen of 
Verona are light, bright, merry and gay. So was 
Shakespeare at the time when he wrote them, for 
they are his earliest work. 

Romeo and Juliet was the first tragedy that 
he wrote, but this also belong to his more youthful 
period, and it is a play concerning the love of 
young people just beginning grown-up life. 

Then he passed on to A Midsummer Night’s 
Dream, also light, bright and merry, and full of 
dainty fairy fancies. Now came a change in his 
nature, and, as he grew older, he lost his gaiety. 
This too shows in his work. 

At. this time people were very patriotic and 
proud of the deeds of the great Elizabethans, all 
eager to serve their great Queen and to die for 
their great country. 

Their fine deeds filled the minds of all English 
men and women, whose own lives were spent 
very far from any scenes of such wild adventures. 
People became eager to see such scenes acted 
before their eyes. They had few chances of 
reading about them; books were very rare ang 
cost a great deal. 
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Shakespeare then turned his attention to the 
writing of plays which should set forth stirring 
scenes from the history of the land. Through 
them, he appealed to all the fine and noble feelings 
which arise from seeing a glorious example; and 
through every one of them we can trace his great 
love for England. Henry V was the climax of 
them all. 

We may be sure that Queen Elizabeth watched 
and listened to the play of Henry VJIJ with much 
interest, for it was the story of her own father. 

By this time, Shakespeare had come to a time 
of prosperity in his life. Being no longer hindered 
by lack of money, he was able to have more 
leisure for thought, reading and meditation. His 
Character became even graver and more meditative 
than before, and so we find that at this time he 
wrote the best and noblest of all his plays. 

these were Julius Caesar with its stirring 
history; AZamlet, full of deep thoughts and philo- 
sophy; the tragedy of the evil and blindness of 
jealousy in Othello ; Macbeth with all the over- 
whelming, fatal results of unchecked ambition; 
lastly the sad and moving tragedy of King Lear. 

All Shakespeare’s plays, (including many others 
we have not named ), were built up on the charac- 
ters of the people he put into them. © He faithfully 
showed human nature, both at its best and at its 
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worst. It was always true to life and a faithful 
portrait of mankind. That is why his plays are 
just as full of interest now, as they were when 
they were written, over four hundred years ago. 

The more we read and study his writings, the 
more treasures of wisdom do we find. We find 
great thoughts expressed in noble words, or we 
take to heart such homely counsel as that which 


9? 


tells us ‘‘ Neither a borrower nor a lender be’’. 


LESSON 18. 
SHEPHERD Boy’S SONG. 


He that is down, need fear no fall; 
He that is low, no pride; 

He that is humble, ever shall 
Have his God to be his guide. 


I am content with what I have, 
Little be it or much; 

And Lord, contentment still I crave, 
Because Thou savest such. 


Fulness to such, a burden is, 
That go on pilgrimage; 

Here little, and hereafter bliss, 
Is best from age to age. 


Joun Bunyan | 
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LESSON 19. 
THE STORY OF THE EnmpENn.. I. 


When the Great European War broke out in 
1914, the Germans had a fleet of their battle-ships 
stationed in the China Seas. Had they remained 
where they were, they would have been outnum- 
bered and defeated by the Japanese, who could 
have brought the whole of their navy against 
them. 

The German Admiral left at once, to see if he 
could not do some damage to shipping in the East, 
before the English navy could stop him. He 
divided his fleet, sending two big battle-cruisers 
amongst the Pacific Islands; three smaller ships 
he sent to the coasts of South America, and two 
others he told to cruise about in the Indian Ocean, 
and do the best that they could for themselves 
and the worst that they could do for us. 

One of these ships that was thus crdered to 
cruise about in the Indian Ocean, was named the 
fimden and she was commanded by Captain 
Muller. For a time the adventures of this ship 
were attended with nothing but success, and although 
her Captain and crew were our enemies, we were 
forced to admire them for the BOlaness: and pluck 
that they displayed. | 
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Having received her orders from the Admiral, 
the first problem to solve was how to get away 
without being taken as a prisoner by the Japanese. 
Having been stationed in those waters, her general 
shape and outline were of course well-known to all 
naval officers in those parts and she would be 
easily recognised. 

‘““We must change our appearance,’ said the 
Captain. The Hmden was a_ ship with three 
funnels, so they added another one—a dummy, and 
made her look at a distance, like one of our own 
large, four-funnelled cruisers. To make it appear 
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certain that she was English, she flew the flag 
that our cruisers were flying, and, on passing a 
Japanese cruiser, the crew gave her three rousing 
English cheers ! : 
And so the Amden escaped from the China 
Seas, and got down into the Bay of Bengal. 
Having reached there, she had fresh difficulties to 
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conquer. She was in need of plenty of coal for 
she had to be able to keep moving about ; and, more- 
over, she had to move about swiftly, to escape 
capture, when once her whereabouts were known. 
She had no coaling-station to which she could 
go. Also the men needed provisions, and they 
had no base where they could call to supply them- 
selves with what they wanted. 

What were they to do? The only possible 
thing was to capture some other ship that was 
well supplied with the things that the Hmden 
needed. The big merchantmen (as _ trading-ships 
are called) of the Indian Ocean were tempting 
prizes. The problem was to find them and reach 
them without burning too much coal herself. To 
do this she made great use of wireless messages. 

An English merchant ship would suddenly receive 
a wireless message. ‘‘ The German Hmden is 
waiting for you. Change your course and steam 
south.”’ Thinking that this was a genuine warning 
the ship would change her course only to find that 
she had gone straight to where the Amden was 
waiting for her; and having no means of defence 
against an armed cruiser, she would have to submit 
to being overhauled and perhaps sunk. 

At other times, she would send a message that 
ths Aymden was somewhere near, but that if they 
went in a certain direction, they would meet a 
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British cruiser who would give them safe convoy. 
The merchant ship would follow these directions 
and, sure enough, they would sight the “ British 
cruiser.’ But alas it was the cunning Amden 
with her fourth dummy funnel ! | 

Disguised by means of this fourth funnel, she 
sailed into harbours and raided them ; and, before 
any ship capable of dealing with her could arrive, 
she was off again. In five days, she took and 
sank six big ships, and took and released one 
other. Then she dashed off to Rangoon, and held 
up all the traffic between India and Burmah. 

Messages were hurriedly telegraphed in all direc- 
tions that the Amden was off Rangoon. Cruisers 
dashed off to deal with her; but by the time they 
reached Rangoon, the Hmden was half way across 
the Bay of Bengal and approaching Madras. 
There she woke up the city with a few shells 
from her 4-inch guns, set fire to an oil tank, 
and before the people could believe that she was 
there at all, she had once more disappeared. 

A week later, she was again seen along the 
same coast; but this time she was further south, 
off Pondicherry. Then she sailed away into the 
Indian Ocean once more, and captured five more 
merchant-ships. After that, she was not heard of 
for a week or two, and then she once more re- 
appeared and captured seven ships. 
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After this, things did not go so well with her. 
She had always kept with her an unarmed steamer, 
and a collier in which to pack the coal and pro- 
visions that she took from her prizes. So far 
she had evaded capture herself, but she lost her 
two ‘store ships’. They were taken, and she 
herself had to leave a prize and disappear at full 
speed, for the British ship Yarmouth nearly 
caught her. 


bess ON 26: 
THE STorY OF THE Empen. II. 


It was now that this brave man and fine sailor, 
Captain Muller, tried an attack upon fighting-ships. 
Steaming into the harbour of Penang, still disguised 
as a British cruiser, the A’mden sank a Russian 
cruiser before the Russians could do anything to 
defend themselves; and then, steaming out again, 
she sank a small French man-of-war ship. Having 
captured and sunka collier, the Kmden now went 
off to destroy the British wireless telegraph station 
in the Keeling or Cocos Islands, to prevent it from 
sending out any more warnings to Allied ships. 

It was the Hkmden’s |ast effort. 

As a boat-load of German sailors came ashore 
to destroy the station, the wireless operator rushed 
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to his instrument, and at once sent off the news 
that the Amden was at that place and about to 
destroy the wireless apparatus. The message went 
forth over the whole wide circle of the surrounding 
sea, and was received fifty miles away by two 
Australian ships, the Melbourne, and the Sydney, 
both cruisers, which were in charge of a convoy 
of ships carrying Australian troops to Egypt. 

Off went the Sydney, straight to the spot, 
leaving the Melbourne to guard the convoy of 
troop-ships. 

The Hmden saw the Sydney approaching at 
full speed, and knew that her hour had come and 
that her career was finished. Boldly she steamed 
out to fight—and in an hour and a half she was a 
complete wreck. 





When her funnel was shot away, then her mast, 
then her two remaining funnels, and she was on 
fire in several different places, Captain Muller ran 
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her ashore on the beach of North Keeling Island, 
in the hope of saving the lives of the survivors of 
her crew. Here the German ensign was hauled 
down and the white flag raised, in token of 
surrender. 

On board the Sydney, four men had been killed 
and twelve wounded—a very small number, as only 
ten of the Amden’s shells had struck her. On 
board the Amden, seven officers and one hundred 
and eight men had bsen killed, and eight officers 
and one hundred and forty seven men wounded. 

The survivors of the Hmden’s crew were taken 
on board the Sydney where the wounded were 
treated with the same care and kindness as was 
given to the wounded of the Sydney. 

Captain Muller was treated with the respect and 
courtesy due to a brave and honourable foe, and 
he and his men were brought to England to be 
kept in captivity until the end of the war. 

_ After the armistice, they returned to Germany 
where Captain Muller found himself the hero of 
the hour. 

The German sea-record is a bad one, stained 
by the stories of such foul and cowardly deeds as 
the sinking of passenger ships full of women and 
children, and of hospital ships full of wounded men 
and nurses, as well as by the great final surrender 
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of the entire navy without the striking of a blow. 
But one bright spot in the dark story is provided 
by the great skill, courage, honour and fair-play of 
Captain Muller and by the doings of his famous 
ship. 


DE SSoUN- 2p 
THE Story oF Papmani. I. 


Padmani was the name of a beautiful princess 
who lived in Chitore, about a hundred years after 
the death of the noble Samyukta. She was the 
wife of Bhimsi, the Rajah of Chitore. Not only 
was she exceedingly beautiful, but her fame spread 
all over India for her virtue, as well as for her 
beauty. 

At this time, there was a Turkish king ruling 
in Delhi. His name was Jalal-ud-din. He had 
grown old and weak and he let his nephew, Ala- 
ud-din, govern the kingdom in his place. Ala-ud- 
din was a wicked and cruel prince. He was also 
as cunning as he was cruel, so he was a very 
dangerous man with whom to deal. 

He had heard so much of the beauty of Padmani, 
that he became jealous of her husband, and resented 
that the Rajah of Chitore should have so beautiful, 
virtuous, and famous a lady, for his wife. He made 
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up his mind that he would take the city of Chitore 
and make Padmani his captive. 

This was more easily said than done. He 
marched against the city, and many of his men 
were slain, but he found the defences were so 
strong that Chitore was not to be taken. So that 
plan failed. 

Aithough he was thus defeated, he did not allow 
the matter to fade from his mind. He made up 
his mind that what he could not obtain by force, 
fe would obtain by craftiness. 

He sent a letter to Bhimsi. In the letter he 
expressed regret for having attacked the city, and 
said that he did not wish to bring any harm upon 
the people of Chitore, or upon their chief. He 
spoke of the fame of Padmani and begged that 
he might be allowed to enter the city by himself 
and see her face in a mirror. H=2 said that her 
modesty would not be offended, and he, with his 
army, would go away contented and in peace. 

Bhimsi was an honest, upright man himself, 
-and he looked for truth in others. Therefore when 
he read the letter of Aa-ud-din, he accepted the 
proposal in all good faith. He trusted to the word 
of Ala-ud-din, feeling too, that it was the quickest 
way to ensure peace between them. 

Bhimsi, therefore, went out to the gate of the 
city to meet Ala-ud-din, and led him to the palace. 
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There, behind a screen, Padmani stood unveiled, 
so that Ala-ud-din could see her face in a mirror 
held by one of her maids. 





He gazed upon her reflection, and as he did so, 
all his feelings of hatred and jealousy of Bhimsi, 
grew stronger. He had no thought but of how he 
could make her his captive. His wicked hatred 
grew stronger, and stronger, but for the time being, 
he hid his feelings. 
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‘Let there be friendship between us,’’ he said 
to Bhimsi, who trusted him; and in friendship 
Bhimsi went back with Ala-ud-din to his camp. 
When the Rajput prince came to say farewell to 
his host, he found that he was with an enemy 
still. Ala-ud-din was no real friend. Bhimsi was 
a prisoner. One of his men was sent back to 
Chitore, carrying a letter. In the letter it said, 
‘““Padmani, with all her maids, must come to the 
camp and give herself up to Ala-ud-din. If she 
refuses to do this, then Bhimsi will be put to 
death.”’ 

Padmani replied that to save the life of her lord, 
she would obey. That evening, a long procession 
of palkis, with closely-drawn curtains, set out from 
the gate of Chitore. There were seven hundred of 
them, and they moved slowly to the Turkish camp. 
The soidiers looked on with interest. It was not an 
every-day occurrence for a queen and her maids 
to give themselves up like this. In front of the 
first palki, walked the queen’s uncle. He led the 
way to the tent of Ala-ud-din. He entered and 
said to the prince who was there, ‘‘ The queen 
begs one favour. It is that you will let her speak 
alone to her husband for the last time.’’ 

Ala-ud-din, full of triumph that his plan had 
succeeded, agreed to this, and the palki of the 
‘queen was carried into Bhimsi’s tent. Then, out 
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from the palki stepped Badal, the queen’s cousin, 
instead of Padmani herself. Badal was armed 
for battle, and he had brought Bhimsi his own 
sword and shield. Hastily the king armed himself 
and as with a cry, he and Badal came out of 
the tent, seven hundred armed warriors leapt from 
the waiting palkis and gathered round their king. 

They fell upon their enemies and, fighting bravely, 
they carried their chief safely back to Chitore. Ala- — 
ud-din, beaten in this way by the cleverness of 
Padmani, withdrew his army. However, he cap- 
tured many cities on his way back to Delhi, and 
returned laden with plunder, taken from these 
captured places. 
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When Ala-ud-din set out to make war against 
the city of Chitore, he had done so without first 
asking for permission from Jalal-ud-din, the king. 
On his return to Delhi, the prince pretended to be 
afraid of the king’s anger, and would not enter the 
gates of the city. 

When the king was told of this, he at once 
went to meet his nephew, and, leaving Delhi, he 
reached the banks of the Ganges. Ala-ud-din was 


encamped on the further bank, so his uncle, the 


king, with a few followers crossed the river. The 
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old king’s heart was full of love for his ‘nephew, 
and he was only too anxious to meet him and 
tell him that his fault was forgiven. 

As Jalal-ud-din landed, the prince, with some 
of his friends, came to meet him. He fell at the 
king’s feet and bowed his head. The king stooped 
to raise him from the ground. ‘‘ Why are you 
afraid of me?’’ he asked. ‘‘ Have I not loved 
you even better than my own sons ? ”’ | 

But when the old king stooped, the prince's 
friends stabbed him in the back, and, by his foul 
deed, Ala-ud-din became king of Delhi in the 
place of his uncle. 

The years passed, but Ala-ud-din could not 
forget the beautiful Padmani, nor the way in 
which she had out-witted him. He plotted and 
planned and made ready to have his revenge, and 
after ten years, he again led an army against the 
city of Chitore. 

The city walls were strong and well defended. 
It seemed unlikely that Ala-ud-din would ever pass 
inside with his men. Again he sought to get 
what he desired, by means of cunning. The city. 
walls were high, but he ordered his men to build 
a mound all round the city, and to build it higher — 
than the walls. | When this was done he would 
be able to shoot down into the city. 
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Slowly the mound grew, in spite of the efforts 
of the Rajput men to prevent it. All through the 
long, hot summer months the work went on and 
the mound grew higher and higher. At last it 
rose above the walls of the city. 

Then Bhimsi, the king of Chitore, had a strange 
dream. He dreamt that a great goddess stood 
before him. As he looked, she said, ‘‘ The blood of 
Rajputs has been poured out to me, but | thirst 
for the blood of kings.”’ 

Bhimsi replied, ‘‘ Art thou not satisfied even yet ? 
In these last months thou hast drunk the blood of 
many thousands of my people.”’ 

But the terrible goddess answered, ‘“‘It is not 
enough. I desire the blood of kings. Let twelve 
crowned kings of your race fall in battle, and your 
city may yet be saved.”’ 

Then Bhimsi awoke, and in his trouble told his 
dream to Padmani and her sons. Padmani — 
understood the meaning of the dream, for the 
number of her sons was twelve. The next day, 
the eldest of them was crowned and ruled the city 
for three days. On the fourth day he went out 
to fight and was killed by the enemy. 

Then the next son of Bhimsi and Padmani was 
crowned and ruled the city for three days. On 
the fourth day he went out to meet the foe, and 
died fighting as his brother had done. In this way 
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eleven of them fell in turn, until the youngest was 
left. This was Ajey-si, the favourite son of 
Bhimsi and Padmani, and they could not bear 
that he should die as the others had done. 

Then Bhimsi said, ‘‘1 will be the twelfth to die 
and satisfy the goddess! Let Ajey-si live to carry 
on our race.”’ 

Then the Rajput men and their women made 
ready as for a wedding-feast. The men put on 
the bridal robe and coronet, and the women 
dressed themselves in their wedding garments. 

Then in a dark cave, deep in the rocks, they 
built a huge pyre. Led by Padmani, their 
queen, the women of Chitore flung themselves into 
the flames. They died, and their men threw 
open the city gates, and rushed forth for the last 
great fight against the foe. Bhimsi was killed, 
and the rest of the Rajputs died fighting. Not 
a man was left alive, with the exception of 
Ajey-si. That young prince was surrounded by a — 
band of brave, picked men, who had sworn to cut 
their way through the enemy and bring him to 
safety. 

They succeeded in doing so, and Ajey-si, with 
the faithful few, escaped to the city of Kailwarra 
in Mewar. In later years, his son Hamir, the — 
grandson of the noble Bhimsi and Padmani, 
ruled again as the king of Chitore. 
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But when Ala-ud-din entered the city, he found 
a city of the dead. Chitore was his, but where 
was the queen? Where were her maidens? A 
curling finger of smoke beckoned to him, until he 
came to the cave where the funeral pyre still 
burned, and he found the ashes of Padmani and 
the women of Chitore. 

Again, and for the last time, Ala-ud-din knew 
that Padmani had defeated him. 


Peso ONs 25, 
THE Svave’s DREaAM. 


Beside the ungathered rice he lay, 
His sickle in his hand; 

His brow was bare, his matted hair. 
Was buried in the sand; 

Again, in the mist and shadow of sleep, 
He saw his Native Land. 


Wide through the landscape of his 
dreams : 
The lordly Niger flowed; 
Beneath the palm-trees on the plain 
Once more a king he strode, 
And heard the tinkling caravans 
Descend the mountain-road. 
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He saw once more his dark-eyed queen 
Among her children stand ; 
They clasped his neck, they kissed his 
cheeks, 
They held him by the hand— 
A tear burst from the sleeper’s lids 
And fell into the sand. 


And then at furious speed he rode 
Along the Niger’s bank; 
His bridle-reins were golden chains, 
And, with a martial clank, 
At each leap he could feel his scabbard 
of steel 
Smiting his stallion’s flank. 


Before him, like a blood-red flag, 
The bright flamingoes flew ; 
From morn till night he followed their 
flight, 
O’er plains where the tamarind grew, 
Till he saw the roofs of Caffre huts, 
And the ocean rose to view. 


At night he heard the lion roar, 
And the hyena. scream, 

And the river-horse as he crushed the reeds 
Beside some hidden stream ; 

And it passed, like a glorious roll of drums, 
Through the triumph of his dream. 
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The forests, with their myriad tongues, 
Shouted of liberty ; 

And the Blast of the Desert cried aloud, 
With a voice so loud and free, 

That he started in his sleep and smiled 
At their tempestuous glee. 


He did not feel the driver's whip, 
Nor the burning heat of day; 

For death had illumined the Land of Sleep, 
And his lifeless body lay 

A worn-out fetter that the soul 
Had broken and thrown away! 


H. W. LoncFeELLow 


LESSON | 24. 


Me OoTORY. OF IEA, 


In these days, when perhaps the most general 
form of entertaining is to invite someone to ‘‘ come 
to tea,’ it is difficult to realise that tea was quite 
an unknown thing in England before the seven- 
teenth century. In fact, it was unknown through- 
out the world, except in China. And to-day, is 
there any corner of the world where tea is not 
to be found, even though it has but been carried 
into the depths of unexplored country by some 
traveller ? 
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Tea, as you know, comes from the tea-plant, 
which is now grown extensively in India and 
Ceylon; but it was only in 1843 that the first 
cargo of Indian tea was placed on the London 
market. 

The first tea brought to England, came from 
China, and so novel and strange a drink did it 
appear, that psople were ready to pay as much 
as from five to ten sovereigns a pound for it. It 
continued to be very expensive (so that only the 
rich could buy it), for fully a hundred years, and 
even then the price remained as high as over a 
sovereign for a pound of tea. 

It was such a luxury that naturally people 
were ceremonious when they partook of it: and 
we can easily see, that in those days it became a 
notable form of entertainment, when one lady asked 
another to have tea with her. 

People who formed the habit of drinking tea, 
soon desired to buy it regularly, for it was a 
refreshing baverage, having no bad effects when it 
was properly made and drunk in moderation. The 
demand for tea became so great in England, that 
the fastest ships were engaged in bringing the tea 
from China. As soon as they had loaded their 
cargo of tea, each ship had to hasten home and 
try to reach England before the others. The ship 
which arrived first, got the bast price for the new 
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season's crop of leaves. These ships belonged to 
private merchants and so they were rivals in the 
trade. As more and more tea came into the 
country, it became cheaper. With this growing 
demand for tea, it occurred to the East India 
Company that it would be a good thing for India 
ii she could share in the trade, which up to then 
had been solely with China. 

They accordingly sent messengers to China to 
buy seeds of the plant, and bring them to India. 
While these messengers were away, it was dis- 
covered that tea was growing wild in Assam. 
Planters lost no time in studying and cultivating the 
plant, and in 1843 they had a cargo of tea ready 
for the market, to compete with the tea from China. 

The coming of tea to India openec up an immense 
field for labour, and now many thousands of men, 
women and children find work in the tea plan- 
tations. 
=A tea-plant is ready for picking when it is about 
five years old. Each picker carries a basket which 
is slung across the shoulders and supported by a 
band which goes across the head. The pickers 
go from bush to bush, taking a few buds and 
young, tender leaves from each. The old leaves 
are tough and leathery. When the baskets are 
full of the leaves, they are taken to the factory 
to be weighed. 
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The plants continue to grow all through the hot 
weather and the rains, and the picking goes on 
every day, as the new buds and leaves unfold, 
in the warm, rainy weather. 

In the factory, men are busy preparing the 
leaves for export. We do not use the leaves just 
as they come from the plant when we make our 
tea. 

The leaves are first emptied out on to shallow 
trays. These trays are carried into another room 
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and spread out on racks. This room is heated, 
and a strong current of air is made to blow through 
it, so that the leaves dry, and lose most of their 
moisture. It also softens and withers the tough 
leaves, 

The leaves are then passed through a machine 
which rolls and crushes much of the juice out of 
them, and at the same time makes them curl at 
the edges. Then they are again spread out in 
the air or placed in drawers, and covered with 
damp curtains. The heat and moisture cause 
fermentation. After that, the leaves have to be 
rolicd and dried again, and baked for a few 
minutes to get rid of all moisture that has been 
caused by the fermentation. 

Then the leaves are passed through wire sieves, 
so that they are sortea into heaps of different sizes 
and qualities. The tea is now ready for packing 
in large cases lined with lead. Sometimes it is 
packed ready for sale in shops. Then it is put 
into small packets covered with thin lead which 
is soldered down, because the tea must be kept 
air-tight. : | 

In India and Ceylon, after the leaves have been 
picked and taken to the factory, the processes of 


preparing the tea are done by machinery as far 


as possible. In China, these processes are still 
6. fC. Re JV. 
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carried out by hand. China tea has a very different 
flavour from Indian or Ceylon tea; it is also 
more expensive to buy. 

The tea plantations of India are chiefly on the 
slopes of the Himalaya mountains, round about 
Darjiling. It is grown very successfully in Ceylon, 
and, of course, in Assam, where the first wild 
plants were found. 
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Between the dark and the. daylight, 
When the night is beginning to lower, 
Comes a pause in the day's occupations, 

That is known as the Children’s Hour. 
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I hear in the chamber above me 
The patter of little feet, 

The sound of a door that is opened, 
And voices soft and sweet. 


From my study I see in the lamplight, 
Descending the broad hall stair, 

Grave Alice, and laughing Allegra, 
And Edith with golden hair. 


A whisper, and then a silence: 
Yet | know by their merry eyes 
They are plotting and planning together 
To take me by surprise. 


A sudden rush from the stairway, 
A sudden raid from the hall! 

By three doors left unguarded 
They enter my castle wall! 


They climb up into my turret, 

Over the arms and back of my chair ; 

If | try to escape they surround me; 
‘They seem to be everywhere. 


They almost devour me with kisses, 
Their arms about me entwine, 

Till | think of the Bishop of Bingen 
In his Mouse-Tower on the Rhine! 
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Do you think, O blue-eyed banditti, 
Because you have scaled the wall, 
Such an old moustache as I am 
Is not a match for you all? 


[ have you fast in my fortress, 
And will not let you depart, 

But put you down into the dungeon 
In the rounded-tower of my heart. 


And there will I keep you for ever, 
Yes, for ever and a day, 

Till the walls shall crumble to ruin, 
And moulder in dust away ! 


H. W. LoNGFELLOW 


LESSON Zo: 


SMALLPOx. I. 


The history of civilization is, generally speaking, 
the history of progress. One of the many paths 
along which man has undoubtedly made great 
progress is that leading to better health and longer 


* life. 


At one time, even civilized man thought that all 
disease was a manifestation cf the wrath of the gods, 
Nowadays, civilized and educated mankind knows 
that it is nearly always the manifestation of dirty 
hab:ts, carelessness, ignorance or indifference. 
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He knows now that disease is often curable and 
generally preventable. 

Until comparatively recently, smallpox was one 
of the most common, deadly, and _ disfiguring 
diseases in the world. At least 50,000,000 people 
died of smallpox alone, in the eighteenth century. 
Enormous numbers of people die of it even now, 
and others are blinded or have their faces 
permanently covered by its scars. 

Even in Europe, where medical science is rather 
more advanced than in the East, almost every- 
body expected to catch the disease, a generation 
or two ago. 

But, like malaria, smallpox is now known to be 
a perfectly preventable disease. In those countries 
‘in which peonvle have decided not to have it, it has 
been stamped out. 

Like consumption, plague, cholera, lockjaw, 
influenza, and malaria, smallpox is caused by a2 
microbe or germ. Unlike the malaria germ, the 
smallpox germ is not introduced into the body by 
means of a mosquito, but is breathed into the 
mouth and nose. | 

The germ lives and thrives particularly well in’ 
the lining of the throat and nose, and thence gets 
into the blood. The blood is poisoned by the zerms, 
and they cause the skin of the body to break out in 
sores, and the patient suffers from high fever. 


ar 
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it is thus dangerous to touch a smallpox patient, 
for the germs are very numerous in the sores upon 
his skin, especially when he is recovering and the 
sores are dry andscaly. It is equally dangerous 
to breathe the air of a room in which he has been 
coughing and sneezing, as the germs are thus 
scattered in the air. 

Smallpox germs, again, will remain alive for 
months, on the bedding, clothing, books, letters, 
furniture, or anything else used by a smallpox 
patient. In this disease again, the house-fly plays 
its deadly part, by carrying the germs on its feet 
and depositing them on the food, clothing, faces or 
hands of the other people. 

Smallpox is thus what is known as a contagious 
disease and unlike malaria, one can catch it by 
merely coming in contact with a smallpox patient 
or anything that he has touched. You will see 
how absolutely essential it is that a smallpox 
patient should be isolated. That is to say, he 
should be put where nobody but nurses or doctors 
can come in contact with him, until he is cured 
and no longer able to infect others. 

But, you may ask, will not the nurses and 
doctors catch the disease from him? No, because 
they have been rendered immune, or in other 
words, have taken steps which make it almost 
impossible for them to be infected. 

This process is known as vaccination, and it is 
practically a complete safeguard against smallpox. 
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THE INCHCAPE Rock. 


No stir in the air,. no stir in the sea, 
The ship was as still as she could bs, 
Her sails from heaven received no motion, 
Her keel was steady in the ocean. 


Without either sign or sound of their shock 
The waves flow'd over the Inchcape Rock ; 
So little they rose, so little they fell, 

They did not move the Inchcape Bell. 


The good old Abbot of Abarbrothok 

Had placed that bell on the Inchcape Rock ; 
On a buoy in the storm it floated and swung, 
And over the waves its warning rung. 


When the Rock was hid by the surge’s swell, 
The mariners heard the warning bell ; 

And then they knew the perilous Rock, 

And blest the Abbot of Aberbrothok. 


The sun in heaven was shining gay, 

All things were joyful on that day ; 

The sea-birds scream'd as they wheel’d 
around, 

And there was joyance in the sound. 
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The buoy of the Inchcape Bell was seen 
A darker speck on the ocean green ; 
Sir Ralph the Rover walk’d his deck, 
And he fixed his eye on the darker sp2ck. 


He felt the cheering power of spring ; 
It made him whistle, it made him sing ; 
His heart was mirthful to excess, 

But the Rover’s mirth was wickedness. 


His eye was on the Inchcape float ; 
Quoth he, ‘‘My men, put out the boat, 
And row me to the Inchcape Rock, 

And I'll plague the Abbot of Absrbrothok.”’ 


The boat is lower’d, the boatmen row, 
And to the Inchcape Rock they go; 
Sir Ralph bent over the boat, 

And he cut the bell from the Inchcape float. 


Down sank the bell with a gurgling sound, 

The bubbles rose and burst around; 

Quoth Sir Ralph, ‘‘ The next who comes 
to the Rock 

Won't bless the Abbot of Aberbrothok.” 


Sir Ralph the Rover sail'd away ; 

He scour'd the seas for many a day; - 
And now, grown rich with plunder'd store, 
He steers his course for Scotland's shore. 


{ 
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So thick a haze o’erspreads the sky, 
They cannot see the sun on high; 
The wind hath blown a gale all day, 
At evening it hath died away. 


On the deck the Rover takes his stand; 
So dark it is they see no lanc. 

Quoth Sir Ralph, “It will be lighter soon, 
For there is the dawn of the rising moon.” 


“ Canst hear,’ said one, ‘‘the breakers roar? 
For methinks we should be near the shore.”’ 
‘‘ Now where we are | cannot tell, 

But I wish I could hear the Inchcape Bell.”’ 
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They hear no sound, the swell is strong; 
Though the wind hath fallen, they drift along 
Till the vessel strikes with a shivering shock,— 
“O horror! it is the Inchcape Rock!” 
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Sir Ralph the Rover tore his hair ; 
He cursed himself in his despair ; 
The waves rush in on every side, 
The ship is sinking beneath the tide. 


But even in his dying fear 

One dreadful sound could the Rover hear, 
A sound as if with the Inchcap2 Ball 
The fiends below were ringing his knell. 


R, SouTHey 


LESSON. Zé: 
SMaLLpox. II. 


Blood is a fluid which owes its red colour to 
countless millions of tiny red cells which float 
about in it. Their work is chiefly that of taking 
oxygen and other food to every part of the body. 

Besides these red corpuscles, as they are called, 
there are in the blood, white corpuscles in much 
smaller numbers. The work of these white cor- 
puscles is to fight against and kill the disease 
germs which g:t into the body. These white 
corpuscles can overcome and destroy the germs of 
many diseases, without help. 

But the smallpox germ is too strong for them. 
Only very rarely indeed can these white corpuscles 
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wage successful warfare against the powerful 
smallpox microbe, without outside help. This 
help is given by means of the process known as 
vaccination. 

Until vaccination was discovered and made use 
of, over ninety per cent. of the population suffered 
from smallpox, and it was looked upon as one of 
mankind’s unavoidable troubles. 

About a century ago, vaccination began to be 
practised, and from that time smallpox has steadily 
declined. As soon as it was seen how wonderful 
a preventative vaccination was, it came into almost 
universal use, and is now compulsory in almost 
every civilized country. 

There is a homely old saying to the effect that 
*“‘the proof of the pudding is in the eating ’’, meaning 
that good results are the best proof of a good method. 
The best proof of the value of the vaccination 
method, is the result that its use has been followed 

by the disappearance of smallpox, in those countries 
in which it has been made compulsory. 

It is not too much to say that where, out of a 
hundred people, ninety-five used to get it, not two 
get it now. And it may be added that if those 
two did get it, the attack would be a mild one and 
they would easily recover—provided they had been 
vaccinated within seven years of the time of 
catching it. 
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Here are some interesting figures relating to a 
recent severe Smallpox epidemic. They are 
absolutely correct and exact. In the course of this 
epidemic only 12,880 people caught the disease, out 
of a population of many millions. Of these 12,880 
people, no less than 11,236 had never been vac- 
cinated, and 1,104 had not been vaccinated within 
Seven years of the outbreak, while only 540 had 
been vaccinated within seven years. That is to 
say, that out of all those who caught the cisease 
only abcut four per cent. had been vaccinated 
within Seven years. 

Had everybody in the country been vaccinated, 
the outbreak would never have occurred. 

strange as it may appear, there are still people 
who oppose vaccination, but you will never meet 
a doctor who does so. One cannot get away from 
facts, and it is a fact which no sane person can 
deny, that vaccination is an almost perfect protec- 
tion against smallpox. 

Again and again, time after time, in every part of 
the world where vaccination is practised, hospital 
records, doctors’ records, municipal records, and 
other reliable figures show that it is the unvaccinated 
who get smal!pox, and the vaccinated who do 


not. 
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BeOoUN Zo: 
CANUTE AND THE TIDE. 


King Canute was weary-hearted; he had reigned 
for years a score, 

Battling, struggling, pushing, fighting, killing 
much and robbing more ; 

And he thought upon his actions, walking by 
the wild sea-shore. 


“‘Teading on my fierce companions,’ cried he, 
‘‘over storm and brine, 

I have fought and I have conquered. Where 
was glory like to mine ?”’ 

Loudly all the courtiers echoed: ‘‘ Where is 
glory like to thine ? ”’ 


‘“What avail me all my kingdoms? Weary am 
I now and old ; 

Those fair sons | have begotten long to see me 
dead and cold. 

Would [ were, and quiet buried undein2atn the 
silent mould !... 
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‘‘ Yea, I feel,’’ replied King Canute, ‘‘ that my 
end is drawing near.’ 

‘Don’t say so,’ exclaimed the courtiers ( striving 
each to squeeze a tear). 

‘Sure your Grace is strong and lusty, and may 
live this fifty year.”’ 


‘Live these fifty years!’’ the Bishop roared, 
with actions made to suit. . 

‘Are you mad, my good Lord Keeper, thus to 
speak of King Canute ? 

Men have lived a thousand years, and sure His 
Majesty will do’t. 


‘Did not once the Jewish captain stay the sun 
upon the hill, 

And, the while he slew the foemen, bid the silver 
moon stand still ? | 

So, no doubt, could gracious Canute, if it were 
his sacred will.’’ 


‘“ Might I stay the sun above us, good Sir 
Bishop ?’’ Canute cried ; 

“Could I bid the silver moon to pause upon 
her heavenly ride ? | 

‘If the moon obeys my orders, sure I can 

command the tide. 
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“Will the advancing waves obey me, Bishop, if 
| make the sign ?”’ 

Said the Bishop, bowing lowly, ‘‘Land and sea, 
my Lord, are thine.’ 

Canute turned towards the ocean—‘‘ Back!’’ he 
said, ‘‘thou foaming brine. 
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‘From the sacred shore I stand on, I command 
thee to retreat; 

Venture not, thou stormy rebel, to approach thy 
master’s seat. 

Ocean, be thou still! I bid thee come not nearer 
to my feet!’’ 
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But the sullen ocean answered with a louder, 
deeper roar, 

And the rapid waves drew nearer, falling sounding 
on the shore, 

Back the Keeper and the Bishop, back the King 
and courtiers bore. 


And he sternly bade them never more to kneel 
to human clay, 

But alone to praise and worship That which 
earth and seas obey; 

And his golden crown of empire never wore he 
from that day. 


W. M. THACKERAY 


LESSON 30; 
SmMALLpox. III. 


It is very difficult indeed to understand clearly 
how vaccination op2rates. As you know, the small- 
pox germ flourishes in man and works terrible havoc. 
Now, the same germ flourishes in the cow also, but 
far less harmfully. It causes a disease known as 
cow-pox, and after growing for some time in the cow, 
the germ changes, becoming weak, feeble, and 
almost harmless. 
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Veccination is the process of putting these weak 
and feeble germs into the human body. Here the 
white corpuscles kill them outright. The dead germs 
now help to form what is a deadly poison to small- 
pox germs, though absolutely harmless to the human 
body. 

Before you have been vaccinated, a smallpox 
germ is a danger to you. After you have been vacci- 
nated, you are a danger to a smallpox germ! For, if 
it gets into your blood, it will at once be killed. 

[t must be borne in mind that this smallpox- 
killing substance, which is put into your blood by 
vaccination, grows weaker and weaker as the years 
pass by. It very rarely disappears altogether, but 
it has lost much of its power after seven or eight 
years. 

If one lives in a country in which smallpox is 
common, the best plan is to be vaccinated every 
seven years. 

_ Asa matter of fact, everyone should be vaccinated, 
not only to protect himself, but as a matter of public 
duty. Noone can very well pretend to be a great 
lover of his country and his fellow-man, if he is 
willing to help spread a most terrible disease. 

An educated man who neglects or refuses to be 
vaccinated, and then catches smallpox, becomes a 
public danger, which no man has any right to be. 

2 WCaRelV; 
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The ignorant and superstitious coolie who does this 
is not to be blamed, but those who neglect to 
enlighten him, certainly are. 

The great city of Montreal in Canada had never 
had a smallpox epidemic, nor had anyone been 
vaccinated, until in 1885 one man went there with 
smallpox. This one man caused over three thousand 
deaths in the terrible smallpox epidemic which he 
started. 

In England every baby is vaccinated as soon as 
it is a few wesks old, and smallpox is now practically 
unknown in England. As a rule, people are not 
vaccinated again until they go out of England, as in 
the case of an army going abroad on a campaign 
or foreign service. Repeated vaccination is hardly 
necessary in a country so free from the disease, 
but where the disease is common, seven years 
should be regarded as the period of safety. 

If everyone in India followed this rule, there is 
no reason why India, in a very short time, should 
not be entirely free from smallpox. In_ this 
connection, it is interesting to note that, in the year 
in which America took over the Phillipine Islands, 
there were over 40,000 cases of smallpox there. 
Vaccination was introduced. Ten years later, the 
number had fallen from over 40,000 to 500 ! 

One of the greatest of all medical discoveries, was 
this cf vaccination. It ranks with the discovery of 
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anzesthetics and antiseptics, and the name of 
Edward Jenner stands high among those of the 
world’s greatest benefactors. He discovered and 
introduced vaccination in 1797 in England, whence 
it has spread over the world, saving millions of 
lives and untold misery. 

The following facts should be known and 
remembered, in this country :— 

Smallpox is a tarrible and most dangerous 
disease. It is contagious. One catches it by 
merely going where a smallpox patient has been. 

It causes blindness, disfigurement and death. 

It is preventable. 

Vaccination is a practically certain, preventative. 

By this process, a substanc: which kills smallpox 
germs is put into the blood. 

This substance is obtained from a cow ( or calf ). 

Vaccination is compulsory in many countries, 
and in these, smallpox is almost unknown. 

Children should be vaccinated soon after birth. 

It is best to b3 re-vaccinated about every seven 
years. 
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LESSON 32. 
LEATHER. 


Have you ever heard the English proverb that 
says, ‘‘ There is nothing like leather’? Now a 
proverb, in any language, is founded upon men’s 
experience ; and the truth, expressed by the words 
of a proverb, cannot be denied. 

Although we do not know who first made the 
statement about leather, we do know that the 
statement is a very true one. There is nothing 
that answers exactly the same purpose as leather. 

Clever man have tried and tried again, to 
manufacture something that should take the place 
of real leather. But when the imitation material 
is used, it is always found that it cannot do the 
work as well. When it is well tested, it always 
fails, tn a way in which leather never does. 

Leather is made from the skins of animals, so 
you see that every scrap of leather in the world 
was once the coat of a living animal. One of the 
most valuable kinds of leather is made from the 
skin of the crocodile. 

The ancient Egyptians were very clever at 
dressing leather. It was a very important trade 
in that country, and a special quarter was set 
aside in their cities for the tanners of skins. 
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So great was the demand for leather from 
Egypt, that the country itself could not supply 
enough skins. Then when her kings conquered 
other nations, they forced the conquered country 
to pay tribute, a part of which was a number of 
skins to be delivered every year. These skins 
Were delivered in the raw state, to be made into 
laether by the clever Egyptian tanners. The 
Egyptians used leather for making sandals, braces, 
belts, bags, shields, harness, sails, cushions and 
chair-seats. 

The Israelites learnt the art of tanning from 
the Egyptians, and there are references to it in 
the Bible. 

The Greeks and Romans made leather; and 
indeed it is almost impossible to find any nation, 
either ancient or modern, civilized or uncivilized, 
that has not known the use of leather in some 
form or other. At one time the Romans had 
their coins made of leather; and there is an 
account of a cannon that was made of leather and 
fired a few times. 

Of course the rough skin, as it is taken from 
the animal, has to go through many processes 
before it is ready to be used as leather. It is 
very interesting to know, however, that in London 
at the present time, leather is made in very much 
the same way as it was made by the ancient 
Egyptians, three thousand years ago. 
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[n most industries, modern discoveries have 
been the means of completely changing the methods 
of manufacture. Machinery has made it possible 
to do in much less time, and with better results, 
the work that used to be done by hand. 

But in the tanning of hides and skins for the 
manufacture of leather, it has been found impos- 
sible to work more quickly, or to find a much 

etter way of treating the skins. 

And that is why they are doing to-day, in 
London, much the same as the ancient Egyptians 
did on the banks of the Nile, so many hundreds 
of years ago. Three thousand years is a long 
time for an art to persist in its original form. 

It is necessary to remove the hair from the 
skins before they can be tanned. That this may 
be done, they are laid out on the ground and 
covered with a mixture of limes. Then they are — 
folded up and put away in pits for a time. Men 
found by experience that it was best to use lime 
that had been used before for the same purpose. 
They did not know why it should be so. 

Modern science has found out that the old lime 
is full-of bacteria. These germs make their way 
down into the skin, destroying the roots of the 
hairs so that they come out. easily. The skins 
have to.be very carefully cleaned before they are 
ready to be tanned. 
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After the skins have been tanned they are oiled. 
This helps to make them waterproof. They are 
then placed in ovens to dry. The skins, having 
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been dried, are now made damp again, by being 
packed in wet sawdust. Then, after some time, 
the skins are twice pass2d through a machine that 
makes them soft and pliable. Then the skins 
are dyed and glazzd. If they were not glazed we 
should not be able to polish the leather and make 
it shine. 
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The skin of any animal can be made into 
leather, but most leather comes from the skins of 
oxen, sheep and goats. The skins of lizards 
and snakes are tanned and made into leather for 
small bags and letter-cases. Horse-skin makes a 
very waterproof leather, and is much used for 
Sailors’ boots. 


LESSON ee. 
THe BROOK. 


I come from haunts of coot and hern, 
I make a sudden sally, 

And sparkle out among the fern, 
To bicker down a valley. 


By thirty hills | hurry down, 
Or slip between the ridges, 
By twenty thorps, a little town, 
And half a hundred bridges. 


Till last by Philip's farm | flow 
To join the brimming river, 

For men may come and men may go, 
But I go on for ever. 
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I chatter over stony ways, 

In little sharps and trebles, 
| bubble into eddying bays, 

I babble on the pebbles. 


With many a curve my banks I fret 
By many a field and fallow, 

And many a fairy foreland set 
With willow-weed and mallow. 


J chatter, chatter, as I flow 
To join the brimming river, 

For men may come and men may go, 
But I go on for ever. 


I wind about, and in and out, 
With here a blossom sailing, 
And here and there a lusty trout, 

And here and there a grayling, 


And here and there a foamy flake 
Upon me, as | travel 

With many a silvery waterbreak 
Above the golden gravel, 


And draw them all along, and flow 
To join the brimming river, 

For men may come and men may go, 
But I go on for ever. 
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steal by lawns and grassy plots, 
I slide by hazel covers ; 

move the sweet forget-me-nots 
That grow for happy lovers. 


Se 
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slip, | slide, I gloom, I glance, 
Among my skimming swallows; 
make the netted sunbeam dance 
Against my sandy shallows. 


| 
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murmur under moon and stars 
In brambly wildernesses ; 
linger by my shingly bars; 

I loiter round my cresses ; 


=~ 


And out again I curve and flow 
To join the brimming river, 

For men may come and men may go, 
But I go on for ever. 


A. TENNYSON 


LESSONS 33: 
PritH! Rat AND SAmyYukKTa. I. 


Many hundreds of years ago there was a 
Rajput king who ruled in Delni. He had two 
daughters, but to his great grief, he had no sons. 
However, one of his daughters married the king of 
Ajmere, and the other daughter married the king 
of Kanauj. 
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The king and queen of Kanauj had a son whom 
they named Jaichand. A few months later, the 
king and queen of Ajmere had a son, and they 
named him Prithi Rai. The old king in Delhi 
was very proud of his two grandsons. 

Jaichand, being the elder, hoped to become king 
of Delhi on the death of his grandfather. His 
cousin, Prithi Rai, was as brave as he was 
good-looking, and everyone loved him. His 
grandfather, like everyone else, loved him _ better 
than Jaichand, and just before he died, the old 
man named Prithi Rai as the next king of Delhi. 

Thus Prithi Rai became king of Delhi as well 
as king of Ajmere, and all the Rajput princes 
owned him as their chief, because he had followed 
the custom of those days and held a_horse- 
sacrifice, or Aswamedha. He was the last king 
to do so. A fine horse was brought and blessed 
by the priests, and then it was set free to wander 
where it pleased. It could graze wherever it was 
inclined, and it was always followed by the king's 
soldiers. Should any man refuse to allow the 
horse to feed on his land, he was bound to fight 
the soldiers. | 

At the end of the year the horse was sacrificed, 
but all the princes over whose land the horse had 
grazed, had to take as their overlord the prince 
_who owned the horse, for none of them had fought 
with Prithi Rai in battle and beaten him. 
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The one person who hated Prithi Rai was his 
cousin Jaichand. He was bitterly jealous of his 
power. He would have been still more angry had 
he known that his beautiful daughter Samyukta 
and the hated Prithi Rai loved each other. This 
was how it had happened. 
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Prithi Rai had a great friendy the poet Chand. 
They would often disguise themselves as poor men 
and roam about the country. On one occasion 
they went to the city of Kanauj. Now Chand 
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was always singing of the grace and beauty of 
the fair princess Samyukta, until at last Prithi 
Rai longed to see for himself whether his cousin's 
daughter were as beautiful as the poet said. 
While he was in the city of Kanauj, he saw her 
by means of climbing a tree that overlooked the 
garden of the palace. 

When he saw her, he thought she was even 
more lovely than the poet had sung, and to 
himself he said, ‘‘ No other than the lovely 
Samyukta shall be my queen ”’ 

He went back to Delhi to think of a plan, 
for he knew that Samyukta’s father was his 
enemy. It seemed hopeless, and in his despair 
he told his old nurse about it. That wise old 
woman soon thought of a good plan. 

“ Give me your portrait,’ she said. ‘J will 
go to Kanauj, and I promise you that soon the 
princess shall love you just as much as you love 
her.” 

The prince gave her a splendid portrait of ~ 
himself, painted on ivory. Taking this with her, 
she went to Kanauj. Once there, she obtained a 
post in the palace, and she did her work so 
well that at last she was chosen specially to 
attend the princess. 

During the long, hot nights, when the princess 
could not sleep, they went out on the roof in the 
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moonlight, and the nurse told her long tales of 
old Delhi, and of the brave, handsome prince, 
who lived and ruled there. 

The princess loved to hear these stories, and 
one day she said, ‘‘ Can the prince of Delhi really 
be as brave and handsome as you say ?”’ 

‘All men speak of his bravery,’ answered 
the nurse. ‘* You shall see for yourself whether you 
think he is handsome.’’ She showed her the 
beautiful portrait that was painted on ivory. 

After that, the princess asked nearly every day 
to hear more tales of Prithi Rai; and while the 
good nurse was talking, Samyukta would gaze 
at the portrait. 

‘Tell me,’’ said the princess at last, ‘‘how do 
you know so much about him? And who gave 
you this portrait ? ”’ 

Then the nurse confessed that she had come 
from Prithi Rai, and the portrait was a present 
that he had sent to the princess. And so it was 
in this way that Samyukta grew to love Prithi Rai. 


LESSON 34, 
PritHi Rat aND SamyuktTa. II. 


- All the time that Samyukta was learning to love 
Prithi Rai, her father, Jaichand, was learning 
to hate him more and more, for he was ever 
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growing more and more jealous of him. Day, 
and night he plotted and planned to find a way 
of hurting him, and at last he thought of a scheme. 
He thought he could prove his own power and 
hurt Prithi Rai at the same time. 

Jaichand decided to hold a great feast. It was 
to be a very special feast, because, during the 
festivities, his beautiful daughter, the princess 
Samyukta, should choose her husband from among 
the princes who attended. He was really making 
up his mind to follow a very old custom called 
“Maiden’s  Choice.’’ Ptiivn cfeast “ohosthis 
descripti n, all the princes had to do the work 
of servants ; even the door-keepers and kitchen-boys 
had to bs of royal blood. It really meant that 
the prince who gave the feast was overlord of 
sei the rest. . 

Among the princes bidden to attend, was Prithi 
Rai, and in this manner Jaichand showed that 

he thought himself greater than Prithi Rai, and 
that he was, in fact, his overlord. 

Samyukta knew nothing of the rivalry between 
neighbouring princes. She only knew that she was 
free to choose her husband at the feast, and that 
among the invited princes was her dear Prithi Rai. 
She could hardly hide her grief when the day of 
the feast dawned and she heard that Prithi Rai 
had not come. Some said that he had never been 
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invited. Others said that he refused to serve 
Jaichand, who had chosen him to stand at the 
great door as a door-keeper. 

On the great day, the Rajput princes sat on 
their thrones in the magnificent hall. Outside, an 
enormous crowd waited to hear whom the princess 
would choose. The seat of Prithi Rai was empty, 
but at the door there was an ugly image of him, 
made in clay. This was to remind everyone that 
he should have been there as a _ door-keeper. 
Close to the image stood two minstrels, and no one 
guessed that the minstrels were Prithi Rai and 
his friend, the poet Chand. Neither did anyone 
guess that, out in the crowd, were a hundred 
brave knights, who only waited for a sign from 
their minstrel prince. 

Samyukta was very sad and hopeless as her 
maids dressed her and decked her with jewels. 
She lingered as long as she dared, wondering if 
by chance Prithi Rai would come even yet. At 
length she could delay no longer; she slowly 
entered the great hall, the bridal wreath in her 
trembling hand. As she entered, she saw the 
hideous image of her handsome lover, and hot 
anger made her lift her proud head even more 
proudly. No longer did she tremble. 

slowly she paced round the hall, with downcast 
eyes, passing each throne in turn. She did not 
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glance at one of the waiting princes. At last she 
had passed them all, and had come round to the 
door-way again. The king was about to speak, 
when to his utter astonishment, his daughter flung 
the bridal garland round the neck of the image 
of Prithi Rai. 

The princes were struck dumb with surprise. 
They turned to each other for explanation, and 
bafore they could recover, Prithi Rai himself had 
leapt forward, and seized the princess. He seated 
her on his horse, which was just outside, leapt 
up behind her, and, drawing his sword, he 
dashed through the surprised crowd. 
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knights drove back those who tried to follow, until 
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the prince was well on his way. Then they too, 
turned their swift horses, and riding down, or 
cutting down, those who tried to stop them, they 
galloped to join their prince. 

For five days the brave little party rode, 
fighting all the way, and many of the brave 
knights were killed; but Prithi Rai and his princess 
reached Delhi safely. The matter did not end 
here however, for Jaichand swore that he would 
be revenged on Prithi Rai. 


LESSON «235: 
PritH! Ral AND SAmyuRTA. _ III. 


For some time, Prithi Rai and Samyukta lived 
together in the greatest happiness. Then trouble 
came uponthem. The Afghans, under Muhammad 
~ Ghori, attacked Delhi. Prithi Rai could get no 
help frorn his Rajput kinsmen. They were all 
under the influence of Jaichand, who was only too 
anxious to see Prithi Rai defeated. According to 
some people, it was Jiichand who had asked 
Muhammad Ghori to march on Delhi, promising 
that no help should be given to Prithi Rai. 

Prithi Rai was a brave man, so he wasted no 
time in lamentation. He placed himself at the 
head of his army, and they alone marched out 
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to fight the enemy. They met and fought at 
Thaneswar, on the plain outside Delhi. So well 
did Prithi Rai lead his army, that in the battle, 
the Afghans were beaten. Muhammad Ghori was 
wounded and his army fled. The Rajputs chased 
their foes for forty miles, and killed many 
thousands. 

Unfortunately this did not put an end to the 
trouble. The Afghans got another army ready, 
and in less than two years, they again came 
down against Delhi. From Lahore, Muhammad 
Ghori sent a message to Prithi Rai, saying that 
he could either change his religion and become a 
Moslem, or fight for his kingdom and his life. 

When the messenger came to Delhi, the princess 
Samyukta knew that this was a terrible danger of 
which she had a warning in a dream. Not for an 
instant, however, did she think of trying to escape 
the doom that was threatening them. 

Prithi Rai was greatly troubled, for his spies 
had told him what a mighty army the Afghan 
leader had gathered together. He asked the advice 
of his wife, Samyukta. Proudly lifting her head, 
she answered, ‘‘ Draw your sword and cut down 
the enemies of your country. To die well, is to 
live for ever. Do not think of me, beloved. What- 
ever comes to pass in the fight, you and I shall 
be one hereafter and for ever.’ tos 
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The words of his brave wife were as the words 
of his own heart, to Prithi Rai, and he prepared 
to fight Muhammad Ghori. He warned all the 
Rajput princes of the danger, but they were all 
in league with Jaichand, except the Rajah of 
Chitore. He alone came to the help of Prithi 
meen 

Together they brought an enormous army against 
ihe foe, and again met the Afghans on the old 
battle-field of Thaneswar. The two armies were 
encamped on the opposite banks of the river 
Saraswati. 

Prithi Rai looked upon the strength of his army, 
and pity for the fine, strong men who must so 
soon die, filled his heart. It seemed so needless. 
He sent a letter to Muhammad Ghori. In the 
letter, he said, ‘‘You know the bravery of my 
men. They are ready for the fight and they are 
many and strong. Proof of their bravery is not 
needed. Give up your foolish plan and we will 
make peace. You shall return unharmed to your 
own country. Why should we needlessly sacrifice 
the lives of so many brave men?” 

The messenger came back from Muhammad 
Ghori, with this reply. ‘This is the army of my 
brother. I am only his genera!’ Before agreeing 
to any treaty, I must send a messenger to Ghazni 
for his orders. Let there be peace between us 
until the messenger returns.”’ | 
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Prithi Rai was glad that his offer had been 
received in this way, and thought it only reason- 
able that the two brothers should confer together. 

But Muhammad Ghori had not sent this reply 
in good faith. He crossed the river at night in 
silence and secrecy, and at dawn he attacked the 
Rajputs. 

Taken by surpriss, and not expscting a battle, 
the Rajput army was in confusion. They were 
not in battle array. They fought bravely, and with 
determination, and the battle lasted from dawn to 
sunset, but neither side had given way. At last 
the army of Muhammad Ghori broke and _ fled, 
and the Rajputs “summoned their last strength to 
pursus them and make the victory secure. 

But Muhammad Ghori had kept in reserve, 
twelve thousand horssmsn in armour. These men 
had taken no part in the battle, and it was all 
according to his plans that his army should flee at 
the end of the long day. The weary and scattered 
Rajputs, pursuinz their enemies, were suddenly 
charged by this body of armour-clad warriors, and 
now the fight could only end in one way. 

A hundred and fifty Rajput chiefs were slain, 
with many thousands of their brave men. Flags, 
spzars, shields, swords, splendid armour, all lay 
scattered about the plain, while the dead lay in 
countless heaps. Prithi Rai was taken prisoner 
and cruelly murdered. 
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Samyukta, in her palace, waited for news of her 
lord, but her heart was heavy with the fear of 
evil. She said to her maids, ‘“‘He is gone from 
me here. We shall meet no more in the gardens 
of Delhi. Our meeting will be in the other world.”’ 

So certain was she, that she had the funeral! 
pyre made ready, and she was standing by it 
when the weary, dusty messenger came to tell 
her of the death of Prithi Rai. 
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She made no sound of weeping or wailing, but 
smiled bravely. 

-“T will not keep my lord waiting,’ she said, and 
calling to Prithi Rai, she leapt into the flames. 

Jaichand and his friends, the other false princes, 
received the fate that they deserved. Instead of 
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the gain they had hoped for, they paid dearly for 
their crimes and folly. In less than a year the 
Afghans came down again, with another army. 
Jaichand and his friends were slain, and their 
kingdoms were lost, seized by the Afghans. 


LESSON 36. 
A 
THE Parrot. 


The deep affections of the breast, 
That Heaven to living things imparts, 
Are not exclusively possess’d 
By human hearts. 


A parrot, from the Spanish main, 
Full young, and early caged, came oer, 
With bright wings, to the bleak domain 
Of Mulla’s shore. 


To spicy groves, where he had won 
His plumage of resplendent hue, 
His native fruits, and skies, and sun, 

He bade adieu. 


For these he changed the smoke of turf, 
A heathery land and misty sky, 
And turned on rocks and raging surf 
His golden eye. — 
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But petted, in our climate cold 
He lived and chattered many a day ; 
Until with age, from green and gold, 
His wings grew gray. 


At last, when blind and seeming dumb, 
He scolded, laughed, and spoke no more, 
A Spanish stranger chanced to come | 
To Mulla’s shore ; 


He hailed the bird in Spanish speech, 
The bird in Spanish speech replied, 
Flapped round the cage with joyous 
screech, 
Dropt down, and died. 


T. CAMPBELL 
B 
Four THINGS. 


Four things a man must learn to do 
lf he would make his record true ; 
To think without confusion clearly ; 
To love his fellow-men sincerely ; 
To act from honest motives purely ; 
To put his trust in God securely. 


Dr. HENRY VAN DYKE 
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LESSON 37, 
How We Get MINERAL OIL. 


Every Indian village has its well, where even 
the children can go to draw water. When a 
bungalow is large enough to have a compound, 
there is generally a well for the private use of the 
pecple living in the compound. lf you were asked, 
‘What do we get from a well?’’ you would say, 
‘“We get water from the well, of course.”’ 
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There are some parts of the world where 
wells are sunk in the earth, but they yield no 
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water. Men pump vast streams of fluid from 
them, but it is oil, and not water that they seek. 
Yes, the oil that you buy* in the bazaarjeanc 
take home to burn in your lamps, that you may 
have light after the sun has set, has been drawn 
from the earth. It may have come from a well, 
or it may have come from a stream gushing 
out from a rock. 

We do not know who was the first man to find 
out the wonderful usefulness of oil, but we know 
that he lived thousands of years ago. Oil, as 
it comes straight from the earth, is called 
petroleum, and this word simply means “ rock-oil.”’ 

It has been used for at least three thousand 
years. Herodotus, a very ancient historian, tells 
us that there were oil-pits in the plains of 
Babylon. It has been discovered that oil was 
used in making cement for the building of 
Nineveh. 

We know that the temple of Jupiter, in Rome, 
was lit by lamps that burned oil from the 
petroleum springs of Sicily. This was two thousand 
years ago, and it is the earliest record we have 
of the oil being used for lighting purposes. It is 
very likely that the Persians used it both for 
light and heat, hundreds of years before this. 
They only took the oil that lay near the surface 
of the ground. They knew nothing of the great 
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lakes of oil which we now know are hidden deep 
down inside the earth. 

It is only within the last hundred years that 
men have realised the extreme value of oil. 
There are few things to-day that are of greater 
value. It is used for light and heat and power, 
and as medicine. 

Just over a hundred years ago, some men 
were boring artesian wells in America. They 
were digging for brine to use in their salt works. 
They were very annoyed because they found oil 
which mixed with their brine and spoilt it. Men 
digging for salt were very angry when they found 
oil instead. They were much alarmed in 1829, 
for a salt-well, sunk in Kentucky, broke into a 
great reservoir of oil, which poured out and caught 


fire. This spread in a vast flaming river for 
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fifty miles. Although the fire was put out at 
last, the oil went on running away for years. — 
No one seemed to think that it was being wasted. 

At last someone put up some of the oil in 
bottles, and sold it as American Medical Oil. 
Now vaseline is made from petroleum, so it is 
quite possible that people found some slight benefit 
from the oil in the natural state. Still, no one 
seemed to think of using it for lighting purposes. 
The smell was so unpleasant that it was 
impossible to burn the oil indoors. 
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Most of the oil used for burning was obtained 
from whales. Then the whale-fishers came back 
with the report that whales were getting fewer 





and hard to find. As these 
were the days before gas was 
used, people began to be 
alarmed at the prospect of 
long, dark evenings. Scien- 
tists began to study oil. 

Many experiments were 
made, and they found that they 
could - purify: and use) the 
natural petroleum, which was 
found in such vast quantities 
in America. 

Until 1861, the wells were 
not sunk very deeply. Pumps 
were always used to bring 
up the oil. In 1861, however, 
a great well 400 feet deep 
was sunk, and the oil gushed 


up without the aid of a pump. 

Deep wells were then sunk everywhere where men 
thought there was a chance of ‘striking’ oil. In 
many cases great rivers of petroleum spouted out 
at the rate of many thousands of gallons a day. In 
fact, the supply far exceeded the demand. 
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The men who own the oil-fields do not put on the 
market as much oil as is required, and so keep up 
its price. The coming of the motor-car has done a 
lot to send up the price of petroleum ; for petrol, 
which is the motive-power of a motor-car, is made from 
petroleum. And nowadays many ships are fed with 
oil, instead of coal, as fuel. Probably the day 
will come when all ships will be driven by this 
means. 


PESSON’ 3, 
CONSUMPTION. 


Consumption or, as it is often called, tuberculosis, 
ranks with plague, malaria and smallpox as chief 
among the deadliest enemies of mankind. It is, 
unlike malaria, plague and smallpox, as common 
in the West as in the East. It is perhaps not. 
quite so destructive and fatal in the temperate 
zone as in the tropics, but both in Europe and 
North America, it kills over 500 people a day. 

In the latter country it is known as the Great 
White Plague, and is generally supposed to cost 
over a thousand million dollars every year, in other 
words £200,000,000. What consumption costs 
India, no one knows, 
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The germ of consumption is breathed into the 
body, and gets into the blood by way of the lungs. 
It is a very hardy germ and extremely difficult to 
kill. Its chief enemies are sunlight and fresh air. 

It thrives best in dark, damp places and in the 
bodies of men and animals. One fact that makes 
consumption so difficult to conquer, is the power 
of the germ to live for as long as a year outside 
the human body. 

A consumptive person may spit on the ground 
in a dark, damp place or house, and the germs 
ejected in this spittle be a living active menace to 
healthy people for months and months after. 

The consumption germ grows in almost every 
part of the body, but is commonest in the lungs, 
causing the most dangerous and deadly form of 
the disease, consumption. When the germ attacks 
other parts of the body, such as the bones, the 
disease is generally called tuberculosis. 

A very great number of the cripples whom we 
see, have been deformed by the attack of the 
tuberculosis germ upon the bones of the spinal 
column, hips, legs or feet. When a person is 
attacked by the consumption or tubercle germ in 
the bones, intestines, skin or organs of the abdomen, 
he may live for a long time. But there is always 
the danger that the blood may carry the infection 
to the lungs, and cause the quickly fatal lung-disease 
we call consumption. 
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In many European’ countries, notices are to be 
seen in public vehicles, public buildings, and in 
the streets, stating that a heavy penalty will be 
imposed on anyone who spits. Such a _ notice 
ought not to be necessary, for, clearing the throat 
and spitting in public places is a filthy and 
disgusting habit of which no civilised person should 
be guilty. But public spitting is not only disgusting, 
it is now known to be extremely dangerous. It 
is the commonest and quickest way of scattering 
abroad the germs of consumption. 

When a consumptive person spits on the ground, 
the spittle dries up. This does not affect the 
consumption germs in the spittle. They are 
active and lively for months to come, and 
may be blown by the wind on to food, 
or into drinking water. They. may“ be 
carried upon the feet of flies to the faces or hands 
of people living near, and so get into their mouths. 
They may be blown about in the air, and may be © 
inhaled into the throats of passers-by. 

When a tuberculous person has tuberculosis of 
the lungs (or consumption), he is _ infectious 
and dangerous to other people. Like a smallpox 
patient, he should be isolated. Every time he 
coughs (and he coughs constantly ), the germs are 
coughed out into the air and may be inhaled by those 
about him. 
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Food that has been prepared by such a person 
is dangerous, and so are drinking vessels, dishes, 
towels, and washing-places that he has used. In 
a hospital, a consumptive patient is given a small 
vessel into which to spit. If this is made of card- 
board or thick paper, it is burnt after use; other- 
wise it is disinfected with carbolic acid or similar 
disinfectant. 

More than half the people who catch consump- 
tion are found either to have lived or worked with 
a consumptive. Where these unhappy conditions 
prevail and cannot be altered, the maximum of 
sunshine and fresh air should be admitted. The 
consumptive should hold something, a handkerchief 
or rag, before his mouth when he coughs, and 
should not spit to the danger of the others. 

No consumptive person should sleep in the 
same room as healthy people. 

The following facts then, should be remembered 
with regard to tuberculosis :— 

It is perhaps the world’s greatest scourge, East 
and West, and yet it is to a very great extent 
preventable. 

Tuberculosis of the lungs, or consumption, is the 
most common and fatal form of the disease. 

The germ is taken in through the mouth or 
nose. It may be inhaled, or swallowed in water, 
milk, or food. 
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The germ is very hardy and will live on the 
ground or elsewhere for months. 

The spittle of a consumptive person is full of 
germs, and should be burnt or disinfected. 

No one should ever spit in a public vehicle, 
Street, or other public place. 

Most cases of consumption are caused by 
contact-infection. A consumptive person should 
be isolated if possible. 

Sunshine and fresh pure air are the great 
enemies of the consumption germ. 
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Like most other diseases, it could be stamped 
out, by removing the conditions under which it 
thrives. « 

9. Deed woke 
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If everyone lived, worked, and slept with the 
maximum of pure fresh air, and if light were 
admitted into all dark corners, tuberculosis would 
die out. 


LESSON 339. 
THe Miser AND THE Mess oF Pottace. I. 


In the far off days of long ago, there dwelt 
in the kingdom of Benares, a righteous man 
named Sakka. Not only was he exceedingly 
rich himself, but the then king of Benares 
appointed him Chief Collector of Taxes and keeper 
of the treasury. 

Sakka was famous for his virtue and benevo- 
lence, and nothing gave him greater pleasure 
than to assist those less fortunate than himself. 

He was universally beloved. 

One day he said to himself, ‘‘My years are 
heavy upon me and my end draws nigh. | 
should be giving more thought to my future life, 
and taking less heed of earthly cares. Not only 
would I fain make sure of my happiness in Heaven; 
I should also like to be certain that my sons 
and descendants will enjoy it with me.” 

After much contemplation, he miade up his 
mind that he could best acquire merit by serving 
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the poor. He accordingly built six Halls of Charity, 
one at each of the four gates of the city, one 
in the heart of the city, and one beside his 
own house. 

Every day, from these Halls, pieces of gold 
were distributed in thousands to the poor, and 
everyone in the kingdom again blessed the name 
‘of Sakka. No matter how humble and_ lowly 
were they who went to him for help, no one 
was sent empty away. 

This charitable man lived for many years 
longer, and was happy to see the reaping of the 
harvest of love that gr:w fram the seeds of kind- 
ness sown in his Halls of Charity. 

Wishing to fzel that the good work should go 
on for ever, he callzd to him his son Matali. 

‘“Matali,’ said he, ‘‘you see that I am a 
very old man and hive nearly finished with the 
ilusions o: this life. It is my wish and com- | 
mand that you, your son, your son’s sons, and 
all of our line to follow after, shall continue to 
give kindness, help and charity from the six 
Halls that I have established. 

To this end the vaults must be kept full of 
gold. Remember that the place in Heaven of 
eaci ones soul will depend on the way in 
which he carries out the deeds of charity and 
love on earth. Heed my bidding, and do all 
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that lies in your power, that the chain of kind- 
ness be not. broken, but kept intact from father 
to son.”’ | 

Matali promised that his father’s order should 
be obeyed, and the Halls of Charity: of Sakka 
became a permanent institution of the city, and 
their vaults were kept full of gold. 

When five generations had lived and died after 
Sakka, it happened that the sixth of his line to 
whom the trust came, was a man named 
Kosiya. The king, knowing the law of Kosiya’s 
family, bade him take charge of all the wealth 
of the kingdom as his ancestors had done. 

But, sad to say, this Kosiya was a very different 

type of man. . He was as mean as his ancestors 
had been generous. When he took office he said 
to himself, 
“My forefathers have been fools. Where was 
the sense in flinging away money which they 
had worked hard to get? I'll look after this gold 
better than they have done. It'll be a clever man 
who gets an anna out of me!” 

Having come to this decision, he acted 
accordingly. He had the six Halls of Charity 
pulled down, and he sold the building-materials for 
his own profit. Daily he became meaner and 
meaner, until he was known throughout the kingdom 
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as ‘‘Kosiya the Miser.’’ Before very long he was 
considered the meanest man in the whole world. 

The poor and needy, who had hitherto gone 
to the Halls of Charity for help, now came to 
Kosiya’s door. Holding up their hands they cried, 
=“©h, Lord Kosiya, do not thus put away’ the 
ancient custom of your family. Help us in our 
need! Give alms to the fatherless and the widow !”’ 

At first Kosiya pretended not to hear their cries 
at all. Then he gave orders to his servants to 
drive the beggars from before his gates. 

Finding, at length, that they cried to him in 
vain, the homeless and the starving, the sick 
and the suffering, cried to him no more. 

Nevertheless, Kosiya the Miser gathered more 
and more gold and deposited it in the valuts 
beneath his house. In course of time he married 
a rich and beautiful wife - and became the father 
of three lovely children. | 
— Still he remained as miserly as ever. He would 
neither enjoy his wealth himself, nor would he allow 
his wife and children to benefit by it. 

For food, they had only the cheapest rice served 
with sour milk; and their clothing was made from 
the cheapest and coarsest stuff that could be 
procured. 
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In summer, to keep off the heat of the sun, 
Kosiya carried an umbrella made of the twigs and 
leaves of trees. For carriage, he had a tumble-down 
old cart, drawn by two aged, worn-out oxen. 
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In fact, all the vast sums of money owned by 
Kosiya the Miser were of as much use to him as 
a mango is to a cat. 


LESSON 40. 
THe Miser aND THE Mess oF Portace. Ii. 


One day, Kosiya was commanded to go to the 
palace and see the king. As he had to make 
a report, he thought he would take his Deputy 
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Collector with him. He called at the man’s 
house and found him sitting with his family. 

They were having a meal, which looked most 
tempting, of the best and whitest rice, beautifully 
cooked in milk and sprinkled over with powdered 
sugar. Honey was served with it too. 

As soon as he saw Kosiya, the Deputy said 
they would be pleased if he would share the 
meal with him and his family. Kosiya looked 
at the appetising food and, thinking of his own 
poor meal, longed to taste it. But he thought, 
“INO, if [| accept his invitation [ shall have to 
make some return when he comes to my house.”’ 

39 he shook his head and said, ‘‘ Thank you. 
I had my dinner before [| came away from 
horne.’’ Nevertheless he was fliled with longing 
to share the food which the Deputy was enjoying. 

Even when they left the house for the king’s 
palace, he could not forget it; and he could 
scarcely pay proper attention to his business for 
thinking of the food. When he returned home 
and sat down to his usual food, cooked in the 
usual way, his longing for the other kind became 
a perfect torment. 

Daily his longing increased and grew upon 
him. He would be thinking of money and of 
how he could make more, when suddenly he 
would find that he was thinking of rice and honey 
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instead. In fact he thought more of the rice than 
he did of his business. He felt quite ill with 
longing. He would not tell anyone of his desire, 
in case they wanted to share it with him. 

“If | should say that I would like a meal of 
best rice cooked in milk and served with sugar 
and honey,’ he said to himself, “my wife and 
children and all the neighbours would want to 
eat of it too. That would mean a waste of a 
great deal of good rice, milk, sugar and honey. 
No, I'll say nothing about it.”’ 

And so you see what kind of man Kosiya was. 
He was mean and he was a miser, and he 
preferred to stint himself, rather than take the risk 
of sharing a meal with others. | 

But every day he thought of the food he had 
seen in the house of the Deputy and very soon he 
could think of nothing else. 

Little by little he became quite weak and thin, 
and at last he could not even go to the palace or 
carry on his duties. The whole time he could 
hear the words ringing in his head: ‘‘ Rice and 
Honey! Rice and Honey! Rice and Honey! ”’ 

His wife soon saw that he was ill and asked him 
what was the matter. This annoyed him very much 
and he denied that he felt illin any way. He did 
not want her to find out what was really wrong 
with him. 
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But his wife said, ‘‘ You have grown very thin 
and weak. Is anything worrying you? Is the 
king angry with you? Have the children annoyed 
you in any way? Or is there something that you 
want and feel you cannot have? I know that 
anything that worries the mind a great deal causes 
bodily illness. Do tell me what is wrong.” 

Kosiya felt that he must tell some one about it, 
and so he asked her if she could keep a secret. 
- His wife at once promised to say nothing about 
the trouble to anyone, and wondered what it 
could be. 

In spite of this, he would not, for a long 
time, say what it was. He was so afraid of 
having to spend a little money. However, his wife 
kept on asking him about it, and trying to 
guess what it could be, until at last he told her. 

‘Why, my poor husband,’ she said, ‘‘you can 
easily have what you wish. We are not so badly ~ 
off that we cannot afford it.” 

Wishing to soothe him, she added: ‘‘ Only have 
patience to wait a little longer, and I will cook 
enough rice in that way, to feed you and every- 
body else in the city.”’ | 

Her words sounded awful to the mean Kosiya. 
He was very angry indeed, and spoke as if she 
were trying to spend all the money he had. 
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He said, ‘‘ You can feed the whole town if you 
like, but you will have to pay for it out of your 
own money, or beg for it from your family.”’ 

At this she said, ‘‘ Well do not be angry. | 
will only cook enough for the people who live in 
this street.’’ 

“What have they got to do with me?’ he 
cried. ‘‘ Let them buy food for themselves.”’ 

‘For seven families then,” she said quietly. 

‘“Good heavens, woman! What do you want 
with seven families? ’’ he cried, and wanting the 
rice more and more every moment. 

‘Then I will just cook enough for the people 
in our compound,’ she replied. He would not 
agree to this either, and n2ither would he let her 
cook enough to invite their relations tc the meal. 

She still tried to please him, so at last she 
said she would cook just enough for him and 
for her. 

‘And why should you have it? I know of 
no reason why enough should be cooked for you 
too!’’ cried her mean husband. 

‘Then I will cook enough for you,’’ said she. 

Still Kosiya was not satisfied. He thought that 
others would ask to share it, if they saw him 
enjoying such tempting food. 
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‘‘No, don’t cook it for me,” he said. ‘‘ The 
smell of the cooking will make someone else wish 
for some. You had better give me enough of 
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the best rice, a seer of fresh milk, half a seer 
of powdered sugar, a Jar of honey and a 
cooking-pot. I will carry these things with me and 
go out into the jungle. There I can light a fire 
and cook the rice myself. Then I can eat it in 
comfort all by myself.” 

As Kosiya’s wife wanted him to stop brooding 
over the matter, she bought all the things he had 
asked for and told him when they were ready. 
Taking a servant with him, he went to a quiet and 
lonely spot in the jungle, right away from any 
path where there were likely to be passers-by. 
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Bidding the servant to stand afar off and to 
shout if anyone came along, Kosiya gathered 
Sticks and made a fire. Then he began to cook 
the rice, about which he had been thinking from 
the day he had first seen the tempting meal at 
the house of his Deputy-Collector. 


LESSON 41. 
INCIDENT OF THE FRENCH Camp. 


You know, we French stormed Ratisbon: 
A mile or so away, 

On a little mound Napoleon 
Stood on our storming day ; 

With neck out-thrust, you fancy how, 
Legs wide, arms locked behind, 

As if to balance the prone brow 
Oppressive with its mind. 


Just as perhaps he mused ‘“ My plans 
That soar, to earth may fall, 

Let once my army-leader, Lannes, 
Waver at yonder wall,’’— 

Out ‘twixt the battery-smokes there flew 
A rider, bound on bound 

Full-galloping; nor bridle drew 
Until he reached the mound. 
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Then off there flung in smiling joy, 
And held himself erect 

By just his horse’s mane, a boy: 
You hardly could suspect — 

(So tight he kept his lips compressed, 
Scarce any blood came thro’ ) 

You looked twice ere you saw his breast 
Was all but shot in two. 


‘Well’’, cried he, ‘Emperor, by God’s grace 
We've got you Ratisbon ! 

The Marshal's in the market-place, 
And you'll be there anon 

To see your flag-bird flap his vans 
Where I, to heart’s desire, 

Perched him! '’—The Chief’seye flashed; his plans 
Soared up again like fire. 


The Chief’s eye flashed; but presently 
Softened itself, as sheathes 

A film the mother-eagle’s eye 
When her bruised eaglet breathes ; 

‘You're wounded.’’—“‘ Nay,’’ his soldier’s pride 
Touched to the quick, he said: 

“Tm killed, Sire!’’ And his Chief beside, 
Smiling, the boy fell dead. 

ROBERT BRowNING 
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LESSON. 42. 
THe MIsER AND THE MEss OF POTTAcE. Il. 


In the very ancient times of which we are 
speaking, almost all men believed, as many do at 
the present day, that the spirits of the departed 
watch over us. 

Kosiya’s ancestor, the pious and charitable Sakka, 
who had built the six Halls of Charity and left 
his great fortune for the poor, had become in 
Heaven, a great king. There he was enjoying 
the rich reward of his numerous good deeds on 
earth. 

The legend tells that one day, as he sat in 
contemplation on his throne, he said, 

“What was it that I did on earth, that I am 
rewarded with such honour and such glory now ?”’ 

In deep humility, he pondered over his career 
upon the earth, and came to the conclusion that 
such virtue, as he had shown, was charity. 

“It is written,’ said he, ‘‘ that of all the virtues, 
humility, faith, obedience, purity, truth and charity, 
charity is the greatest, Such merit as I acquired 
on earth was gained through the building of the six 
Halls of Charity, and the giving of my gold in alms, 
so that no man asked of me in vain. Yes! It was 
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through alms-giving, generosity and kindness upon 
earth, that I, unworthy, have been mercifully 
rewarded with this high place among the saints of 
Heaven.” 

Then he thought of his son Matali, and of 
all his grandchiliren, and their sons, and_ their 
sons, remembering them all and counting their 
good works, until at last he came to Kosiya. 
He said to himself, 

“Ah! Kosiya is the last of my line still living 
on the earth. I must see how he is managing 
thos? Halls of Charity that I built.’’ 

He went to the gates of Heaven and looked 
down over the earth and all mankind. He saw 
Kosiya all by himself in the jungle, cooking rice. 

‘Now why is he doing that?’ said Saxka to 
himself. He looked all round the city and saw 
that all the poor, old, sick people were being 
turned away from the town bscause the six 


Halls of Charity had been pulled down. — 


He saw that the treasure-rooms, where the gold 
was kept, had all been Iccked up and securely 
fastened, and that a gu rd had been set over them. 

Sakka was very angry indeed when he saw 
the changes tiat had been brought about by 
Kosiy4. 

‘We must see about this fellow!” he said. 
“It is quite easy to sse that he is mean and 
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miser. His wealth is of no use to him nor to 
anyone else however much they need help. He 
will have to change his ways or he will find that 
there will be no place kept for him in Heaven.”’ 

He then called together al! the Heavenly members 
of his family and said, ‘‘ Kosiya is the last of our 
line down upon the earth, and he has broken the 
long custom of our family. I see that he has pulled 
down the Halls of Charity that I built. He makes 
no use of all the money either for the good of 
himself or other people. Even now he is alone in 
the jungle, far away from everyone else, that he may 
cook a meal for himself. This is so that he should 
not have to share it with others! I think that 
we must visit the. earth. I find that we must 
teach this man a lesson. He must learn that 
charity to others is necessary if he wishes to obtain 
a place in Heaven. We will go dressed as Holy 
Men and, one at a time, we will ask him to give 
us food. It would be of no use for us all to go 
together for he would die of the shock. I will be 
the first one to approach him, and then all the rest 
of our family must come in turn.” 

As Sakha said these words he at once becdiee 
dressed as a Holy Man and went down to the earth. 
He quietly drew near to Kosiya and said, ‘‘ Ho! 
Which is the path to the city ?”’ 
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Kosiya got a great shock at being spoken to so 
suddenly and unexpectedly. He thought to himself 
that he would beat his servant for not keeping a 
better watch. 

‘Are you mad?” he said in anger to the Holy 
Man. ‘‘ You cannot be very holy if you do not 
even know the road to Benares. Go away.’ 

Sakka pretended that he was very deaf and 
putting his hand up to his ear he asked Kosiya 
what he had said. 

‘‘T want no deaf old men here,’’ shouted Kosiya. 
“You are not to come over here. Go and stand 
over there.’’ 

“Why. do you shout so loudly? Why do you 
wish to drive me away? I see that you are 
making ready a feast. You must be preparing it 
for some Holy Men as you are alone in the jungle 
like this. 1 have had a long and tiring journey. 
Pray give me food.”’ 

‘Well, you are mistaken; this is no feast,” 
said Kosiya who was getting more and more 
enraged. ‘‘Go away at once.” : 

‘But why are you so angry? You cannot 
wish to eat alone, Please give me a little of your 
food when it is cooked. I am old and very tired. 
I have had nothing to eat to-day,” said Sakka. 

10. | Ace R ity. 
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‘1 will not give you a single grain of rice. 
I only have a little for my own food to-day. There 
is only enough for myself. Why, I had to beg to 
get even this small amount. Go and look for food 
somewhere else. I have nothing to give away.”’ 

Kosiya turned away. 

The Holy Man did not go away; he sat down 
on the ground and began to sing. Kosiya tried 
to stop him but he found that he could not do-so. 
He had to listen to the song. 

The Holy Man sang that if one only had a 
little, one could still give a little away; if one had 
enough for comfort, one could still spare a little 
for the comfort of others; if one had much then one 
could give much. 

There was no doubt about the value of giving. 
He sang to Kosiya, telling him that he could 
well afford to give a part of what was his, and that 
no blessing would be his if he looked for happiness 
by eating alone. It was by loving-kindness that 
he could hop: to go up the path to Heaven. 

The words of the song and the sweet voice of 
the singer mad= Kosiya feel that it might perhaps 
be better if he did not eat all the rice himself; 
so he said, 

“T like your song. I will give you a little of 
my food when it is cooked.” 
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Sakka sat on as before, and Kosiya went on with 
the cooking. Presently he heard someone walking 
behind him and, looking round from the pot, he 
saw another Holy Man (who really was Matali ). 

“Oh, how I will beat that servant!’’ thought 
Kosiya. ‘‘He must be asleep.’ 

Then he turnd to this newcomer and _ said 
rudely, “‘Go away. We are not having a feast.”’ 

Matali took no notice. He just sat down next 
to Sakka. ‘Sacrifice is useless, and your heart 
and mind will never find peace if you eat food 
greedily and grudge your guest a little of it,” 
he said. 

Kosiya was just going to say something rude, 
when he stopped. He thought of the words he 
had just heard, and said, ‘‘ All right. Sit down 
and I will give you a little of what I have.’’ 

One by one, all the members of Kosiya family 
came from Heaven. They were all dressed like 
Holy Men and each one asked for food. Each 
one was told by Kosiya to go away, but each 
one told him as the others had done, that to 
get peace of mind and heart, he must share 
what he had with others. 

Last of all, Kosiyas own father came down, 
but of course Kosiya did-not know who he was. 

His father told him that a man who had 
guests anc yet preferred to eat by himself was 
no better than a greedy animal. 
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LE SOON: 43: 
THE Miser AND THE Mess oF Potrace. IV. 


The miser was now very sad, for he had so 
many guests to feed that he feared there would 
be no rice left for himself after they had all 
been served. 

He would like to have sent them all away, 
but he did not think he could very well do so 
after all they had said. He was a little bit afraid 
of the consequences. 

The rice was cooked and smelt very good, 
so taking the pot from the fire, he called to his 
guests to gather leaves on which he might serve 
their meal. 

They all picked large leaves from a tree 
growing near. 

“T cannot serve your food on _ such large 
leaves,’”’ cried Kosiya. ‘‘ Get some small ones.”’ 

They did so but Kosiya said that he still 
thought the leaves were too big. Taking a small 
spoon, he helped. each one to some of the rice 
and milk and saw that there was plenty more 
left in the pot. 

In case they might see how much he had left 
and ask for more, Kosiya sat down to eat from 
the pot. 
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Just as he was going to taste the food, the 
first Holy Man turned himself into a dog. He ran 
up to Kosiya and barked. Then he tried to 
lick his hand. The other Holy Men hid _ their 
food with their leaves, but Kosiya having only 
the pot, covered up his with his hands while he 
tried to kick the dog away. 

While he was doing this, the others who had 
brought water in their /otahs, washed their fingers 
and began to eat. 
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‘‘Give me some water,’’ Kosiya asked to them. 
“IT must wash my hand that the dog licked 
before I can eat my rice.”’ 


‘You must fetch water for yourself,’ said they. 
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‘“T gave you food. Give me water in exchange,’ 
Kosiya cried. 

“You know very well that it is a sin to make 
a bargain of alms instead of giving freely,’’ they 
answered. 

‘Well, at my rate, you might watch over my 
pot while I go to wash my hands.” 

Saying this he put the pot beside one of the 
Holy Men and went away to get some water to 
wash his hands. 
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He had only just turned. away when the dog 
went up to his pot and began to eat what was 
inside it. Kosiya heard the noise and _ turning 
round saw the dog eating up the food he had so 
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much wished to obtain for himself. He waxed mad 
with rage and, picking up a stick, he rushed at 
the animal. 

In a second, even as he rushed towards it, the 
dog turned into a horse. First it was black, 
then it was white, then it was brown and then 
it was grey. It changed in size each time that 
it changed in colour, and Kosiya was frightened 
nearly out of his wits. He had never seen such 
a thing before. 

He turned to the Holy Men to ask them to 
help him, but as he turned, he saw that they 
all had wings. They flew up into the air round 
about his head. 

A bright light shown from them and as its 

rays reached Kosiya he no longer felt any fear, 
anger, or selfish longings. He called to them to 
tell him who they were. 
“We are those of your family who lived 
before you. I am Sakka who built the six Halls 
of Charity in the city of Benares—the Halls of 
Charity that you have had destroyed. I am a 
King of great power in Heaven. Matali drives 
the Chariot of the Gods. The others all have 
places of high honour.’’ So a voice answered 
Kosiya. 

“ How do men gain such places in Heaven ? ’”’ 
asked Kosiya. 
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‘‘' Those who have no love for others ; those who do 
evil; those who are mean; those who do no good 
in the world, never reach the place of the angels. 

“Those who give alms to the poor; those 
who are kind; those who do not sin; those who 
GIVE, are those who reach Heaven,’ sang 
the Holy Company. 

Then Sakka spoke to him. ‘‘My son,’ said 
he, “‘we did not come down from Heaven just 
to take your food from you. That was only one 


small sign that showed me how things were ~ 


with you. We came to see you because we 
felt love and pity for you, and it grieved us in 
Heaven to see that you, the last of our line on 
earth, were a miser. We saw that by your acts 
you were undoing all the good works that we 
had done on earth before you, and that if you 
went on in the same way, you would never be 
able to join us in Heaven. Now we came to 
show you how you must change your life, so that 
when it is time for you to leave the earth, your 
place amongst us may be ready for you.” 

‘“T see that you have acted for my good,” 
answered Kosiya. ‘‘I will not forget the lesson, 
and I will do as you tell me as ‘lar as [sam 
able. From now, | will become a different man 
and give to all; I will share my wealth with 
those who need it, and in time I will make 
myself worthy to be one with you in Heaven.”’ 
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The heavenly light grew dim and faded away, 
and Kosiya awoke as one from a dream, and 
beheld the jungle all about him, looking as it 
had always done before. He started to go home 
and, at the edge of the jungle, found the servant 
he had brought with him, sitting fast asleep. 

Kosiya touched him gently and the man woke 
up in a hurry, thinking that he was going to get 
a beating. Instead of that he was very surprised 
when his master gave him a rupee and told him 
that he could go and buy himself some food in the 
bazaar. He could not even thank Kosiya, he was 
so surprised. However, finding that the rupee really 
was in his hand, he held it tightly and ran away 
to the city, thinking that his master had gone mad. 

Meditating deeply, Kosiya walked slowly home 
to his house. His wife was watching for him and 
ran to meet him. 

mere cyouen better?’ she asked. ‘Did you. 
enjoy the rice and milk? Has it made you well 
again ?”’ 

Kosiya took her gently by the hand. 

‘IT am more than well, for not only have I re- 
covered my bodily strength, but my mind is cured 
too. Tell our children to come around us, and 
then I wish you to cook enough rice for all the 
people in Benares. Let there be plenty of powered 
sugar and fresh milk, and serve it with honey.”’ 
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His wife, like the servant, was struck quite 
dumb with surprise at this change in Kosiya. She 
Stared at him in silence; then seeing that he 
meant what he said, she went quickly to do his 
bidding. 

Kosiya went to the king in his palace. Going 
before the king, he asked for permission to build 
again the Halls of Charity that he had destroyed. 
The king was just as surprised as the others had 
been, and merely nodded, for he had no words 
left for questions. 

Then Kosiya called together all the carpenters, 
masons, and bricklayers in the city, and told them 
to begin the work at once. They, too, were so 
surprised that they found themselves working harder 
than they had ever done in their lives before, and 
so the work was soon done. 

Then Kosiya had the fastenings taken down 
from the doors of the treasury where he had stored 
his gold, and it was all carried to the six Halls 
of Charity. 

It was as if the days of Sakka the Good had 
come again for all the poor and needy. From 
north, south, east and west they came to Kosiya 
and no one was ever sent empty away. 

Of course there was much talk in the city about 
the sudden change that had come over Kosiya. 
People could not understand it all. They hardly 
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liked to ask him what had happened to him, and 
he never told anyone about the vision he had 
had while he was in the jungle. He never even 
told his wife. 

The years went on and no other change came. — 
Kosiya was always kind, and as generous now 
as he had been mean before. Everyone grew to 
love him, even as Sakka had been loved in his day. 

At last he felt that he was growing old, and 
that his life was nearly ended. He then called 
his sons to him. When they were standing around 
him he said, 

‘My sons, | have called you to hear my last 
wishes before I leave you. I bid you never, never, 
never, let the Halls of Charity be destroyed, for, if 
you do, it will be at the cost of your souls. Keep up 
the custom of our family until the end our line. 
i am going away into the mountains to live alone, 
and fast and pray, but before | go, listen to what — 
came to pass when | was alone in the jungle.”’ 

He then told them the story of his early life, 
ana of the visit of Sakka and his sons, when he 
was in the jungle alone, cooking his rice. Then, 
having said farewell, he went away by himself. 

But this time, however, he did not go away to 
cook rice. He went in search of holiness. Away 
in the mountains, where the holy river Ganges is 
born, he built a hut for himself. His hut was 
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made of grass and the boughs of trees and for 
food he had roots and wild berries. 

There he lived, seeking light, until at last he 
was called to take the place that had been pre- 
pared for him in Heaven. 
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LESSON 44. 
CURFEW MUST NOT RING TO-NIGHT. 


Slowly England's sun was setting 
O’er the hill-tops far away, 

Filling all the land with beauty 
At the close of one sad day, 

And the last rays kissed the foreheads 
Of a man and maiden fair, 

He with footsteps slow and weary — 
She with sunny, floating hair. 
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‘Sexton,’’ Bessie’s white lips faltered, 
Pointing to the prison old, 
With its turrets tall and gloomy, 
With its walls dark, damp, and cold, 
“T’ve a lover in that prison, 
Doomed this very night to die 
At the ringing of the curfew, 
And no earthly help is nigh! 
Cromwell will not come till sunset,’ 
And her lips grew strangely white, 
As she breathed the husky whisper — 
‘Curfew must not ring to-night.”’ 


‘Long, long years I’ve rung the curfew, 
From that gloomy, shadow'd tow’r; 
Every evening, just at sunset, 
It has told the twilight hour ; 
| have done my duty ever, 
Tried to do it just and right, 
Now I’m old, I still must do it: 
Curfew, it must ring to-night. ”’ 


Wild her eyes and pale her features, 
Stern and white her thoughtful brow, 

And within her secret bosom 
Bessie made a solemn vow. 

She had listened while the judges 
Read without a tear or sigh, 
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‘At the ringing of the curfew 
Basil Underwood must die.’’ 

And her breath came fast and faster, 
And her eyes grew large and bright; 

In an undertone she murmured, 
‘‘Curfew must not ring to-night.” 





Not a moment paused the maiden, 
But with eyes and cheek aglow 

Mounted up the gloomy tower, 
Where the bell swung to and fro, 
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As she climbed the dusty ladder 
On which fell no ray of light, 

Up and up, her white lips saying, 
“Curfew shall not ring to-night.’’ 
She has reached the topmost ladder, 

O’er her hangs the great dark bell, 
Awful is the gloom beneath her, 
Darker than the tongue can tell! 


Lo, the ponderous tongue is swinging, 
"Tis the hour of curfew now, 
And the sight has chilled her bosom, 
Stopped her breath, and paled her brow. 
Shall she let it ring? No, never! 
Flash her eyes with sudden light, 
And she springs and grasps it firmly — 
‘Curfew must not ring to night’. 


And the sexton at the bell-rope, 
Old and deaf, heard not the bell, 
But he thought it still was ringing 
Fair young Basil’s funeral knell. 
Still the maiden clung more firmly, 
And with trembling lips and white, 
Said, to hush her heart's wild beating, 
“ Curfew shall not ring to-night’. 
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It was oer; the bell ceased swaying ; 
And the maiden stepped once more 

Firmly on the dark cold ladder, 
Where for hundred years before 

Human foot had not been planted— 
The brave deed that she had done 

Should be told long ages after, 
As the rays of setting sun 

Should illumine the sky with beauty ; 
Aged sires, with heads of white, 

Long should tell the little children 
Curfew did not ring that night. 


O’er the distant hills came Cromwell ; 
Bessie sees him, and her brow, 

Full of hope and full of gladness, 
Has no anxious traces now. 

At his feet she tells her story, 
shows her hands all bruised and torn ; 

And her face, so sweet and pleading, 
Yet with sorrow pale and worn, 

Touched his heart with sudden pity, 
Lit his eye with misty light ; 

‘Go! your lover lives,’ said Cromwell: 
“Curfew shall not ring to-night.”’ 


Rose Hartwick THORPE 
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LESSONIc 45: 
PLAGUE. 


Plague, one of the four great destroyers 
of mankind, is purely an Eastern scourge and is 
unknown in the West. That is to say, the 
very few plague-cases that occur in the West 
are caused by direct importation when some 
ship brings either plague-stricken sailors or rats 
from an Eastern port, in spite of the tremendous 
precautions of the local health-authorities. 

This was not always the case, for it seems 
certain that what was known as the Black 
Death or The Great Plague, in Europes, in the 
Middle Ages, was the same disease as_ that 
which we call the Plague to-day in India. In 
this country, in which plague is worse than in 
any other, as many as a _ “million people 
die of it in a bad year. And yet plague is 
undoubtedly and undeniably a preventable disease. 
‘Without darkness, filth, vermin and loathsome lack 
of sanitation, the disease could neither flourish 
nor exist. . 

Like malaria, plague can only be introduced 
into the human body by an insect. In this case, 
the insect is the rat-flea. Where there are no 
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rats, there are no rat-fleas; where there are no 
rat-fleas, there is no plague. 

The plague germ gets into the blood of rats 
that live in foul and filthy sewers and other dark 
and horrible holes. The rat becomes plague-stricken 
and dies of plague, just as human beings do. 

Feeling itself ill and about to die, the rat 
crawls up into the open air. Here it lies dying, 
often in somebody's bedroom, sitting-room, office, 
cook-house, or shop. It may be in a school, 
theatre, cinema, railway-station, or other place 
where there are people. 

Now, a rat’s fur, like that of most other animals, 
is full of fleas. These fleas, which live upon the 
blood of the rat, are themselves full of plague 
germs, if the rat is diseased. As the rat lies 
dying and growing cold, these fleas at once hop 
off in search of another rat, on whose blood they 
can live. 

But suppose they cannot find another rat in 
this room, office, shop, school, theatre, street or 
other place to which their own rat came to die, 
they hop on to a human being and bite him 
instead. In so doing, they give this unfortunate 
person plague. The plague germs, which the 
{la got from the rat’s blood, are transferred by 
way of the flea’s mouth into the man’s blood. 
Here they multiply so rapidly, that in a few 
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hours his blood is completely poisoned by them, 
and he dies. 

This disease then, which ranks with malaria, 
smallpox, cholera and consumption, is directly 
due to bad sanitation; and the war on plague 
is really the war on dirt, darkness, filthy habits 
and foul sanitary conditions. 

It begins as a war upon the rats themselves ; 
and all wise and active municipal bodies do their 
utmost to exterminate these horrible vermin. 

But, if there were no places suitable for the rats, 
the rats would not be there. If there were any, 
they would not be diseased ones. So it is putting 
the cart before the horse, to have conditions 
perfectly suitable for plague-rats, and then to spend 
vast sums in endeavouring to kill the rats. 

The disease could be stamped out in India 
just as it has been stamped out in Europe, but 
only by the same means, good sanitation and 
cleanly habits. 

In time of plague, the thing to bear in mind is 
that your enemy is the rat-flea, and that the most 
terrible thing that can come near you is a dying rat. 

Every effort should be made to prevent rats 
from coming into the house, and to trap those that 
are already there. People who sleep or lie upon 
the ground, run far more risk than those who sleep 
or rest upon beds or charpoys raised well above 
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the ground. The reason is obvious, since the 
nearer one -is to the ground, the nearer one is to 
any infectious rat-flea that may be there. 

Points to bear in mind then with regard to 
plague are :— 

It has killed many millions of people in India. 

Like many other diseases it is the outcome of 
insanitary conditions. 

The germ is introduced into the human body 
only by the rat-flea. 

When a rat is dying of plague, it comes up from 
its foul underground hole. 

The fleas which have lived upon it hitherto, go 
away in search of another rat. If they fail to find 
one, they go to another animal or a human being. 

Plague is preventable and can be stamped out 
by exterminating rats, and abolishing the foul 
insanitary places in which they live and get 
diseased. 


LESSON 46. 
Tue Hare with Many FRienps. 


~ A Hare, who, in a civil way, 
~Complied with everything, like GAY, 
‘Was known by all the bestial train 
- That haunt the wood or graze the plain. 
~ Her care was never to offend, 
And every creature was her friend. 
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As forth she went at early dawn, 
To taste the dew-besprinkled lawn, 
Bshind she hears the hunter’s cries, 
And from the deep-mouthed thunder flies : 
She starts, she stops, she pants for breath ; 
She hears the near advance of death ; 
She doubles, to mislead the hound, 
And measures back her.mazy round ; 
Till, fainting in the public way, 
Half dead with fear she gasping lay ; 
What transport in her bosom grew 
When first the Horse appeared in view! 
‘‘Let me,’ says she, ‘‘ your back ascend, 
And owe my safety to a friend. 
You know my feet betray my flight; 
To friendship every burden’s light.”’ 
The Horse replied: ‘‘ Poor honest Puss, 
It grieves my heart to see thee thus; 
Be comforted; relief is near, 
For all your friends are in the rear.’’ 


She next the stately Bull implored, 
And thus replied the mighty lord: 
‘‘ Since every beast alive can tell 
That I sincerely wish you well, 
I may, without offence, pretend 
To take the freedom of a friend. 
To leave you thus might seem unkind; 
But see, the Goat is just behind.” 
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The Goat remarked her pulse was high, 
Her languid head, her heavy eye; 
‘“My back,’’ says he, “‘may do you harm; 
The Sheep’s at hand, and wool is warm.” 


The Sheep was feeble, and complained 
His sides a load of wool sustained: 
said he was slow, confessed his fears, 
For hounds eat sheep as well as hares. 


She now the trotting Calf addressed, 
To save from death a friend distressed. 
‘‘ Shall I,”’ says he, ‘‘of tender age, 

In this important care engage 
Older and abler passed you by; 
How strong are those, how weak am [! 
Should I presume to bear you hence, 
Those friends of mine may take offence. 
Excuse me, then. You know my heart; 
But dearest friends, alas! must part. 
How shall we all lament! Adieu! 
For, see, the hounds are just in view!” 

J. Gay 


LESSON 47, 
THE STORY OF CHAND BIBI. 


Chand Bibi, who might perhaps better be called 
Chand Sultan ranks among the great warricr 
women of the world, of whom Joan of Arc is the 
most famous. 
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In 1591, Akbar, bent upon bringing the whole 
of the Deccan under his sway, sent ambassadors 
to the four great kingdoms of the Deccan, 
Ahmednagar, Khandesh, Bijapur and Golconda or 
Hyderabad. Each of these was invited to admit 
the over-lordship of Akbar. 

The ruler of Khandesh, too weak to defy the 
Great Mogul, submitted at once, thus laying open 
the road by Burhanpur and Asirgarh to the 
south. 

Ahmednagar, Golconda, and Bijapur refused 
to recognise the suzerainty of Akbar. } 

In the month of December, 1595, Ahmednagar 
was surrounded and besieged by Murad, the second 
son of the Emperor Akbar. 

As is usual, however, instead of the firm and 
~ faithful alliance which might have insured salvation, 
there was jealousy, selfishness, and a complete 
lack of the ability and wisdom to unite against 
- the common foe. In addition to inter-state political 
enmity, Shiahs and Sunnis seemed to hate each 
other more than they hated the invader. 

When Prince Murad reached Ahmednagar, he 
was receiving the invitations of traitors rather than 
the defiance of united allies. Fortunately, however, 
for the Deccan, there was also strife and dissension 
in the Emperor’s army, as Murad was at enmity 
with his own general, Abdurrahim Khan-i-Khanan, 
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himself the son of Bairam Khan, who had ruled 
the Empire until Akbar was old enough to seize 
the reins of government. 

The men of Ahmednagar made a fe defence 
against the Imperial army, and the heart and 
soul of that defence was the gallant and noble 
lady, Chand Bibi of the royal family of Ahmednagar. 

Like Joan of Arc, she actually put on armour, 
took sword and shield, and fought as a man at the 
head of the soldiers, who struggled to repel the 
hordes of assailants that swarmed into the breach 
made in the walls by the sappers and miners of 
the enemy. 

It is a sufficiently wonderful thing that any 
woman should ever have the nerve, courage, and 
strength to fight on foot in a hand-to-hand combat 
with men, specially with men trained to the use 
of arms, and selected for strength and courage. 
How much more wonderful is it, when that woman 
is one brought up in a harem or zenana, in privacy 
and seclusion, sheltered from the world and its 
strife and violence ! 

Such a woman is more like the flower in the 
garden, than the eagle that flies across it. 

But an eagle, Chand Bibi was; and, going far 
beyond even those brave royal women who have 
helped generals with their wisdom and advice, their 
clever plans. and courageous spirit, she not only 
made plans, but helped to carry them out. 
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Not only did she enhearten her soldiers by her 
speeches, as Queens have done before battle, but 
also set them an actual, personal example in the 
fighting itself. Whereas, other brave women have 
Stirred the spirits of their troops by their cry of, 
‘Go, and fight bravely,’ Chand Bibi did so by 
her cry of, ‘‘ Come, and fight bravely.’’ 

What soldier could be anything but a hero when 
led into the struggle by a woman ? Who could 
turn back while she led on ? Who feared to die 
while she had no wish to live ? 

The attack failed, and the Emperor's troops 
were driven back in defeat. Chand Bibi had 
conquered and, while she lived, Ahmednagar was 
safe. Finally, Murad withdrew his army, after 
entering into a treaty with her, by which she 
agreed to cede Berar to Akbar. 

It was not until five years later that Ahmednagar 
was again besieged, and this time taken, by Daniyal, 
the Emperor’s youngest son. And this time the ~ 
city fell because there was no Chand Bibi io 
turn common men into heroes. 

This great heroic woman had been murdered. 
The very people who should have been her grateful 
and admiring friends, betrayed her, and her reward 
for being their saviour was a cruel death. 

It is to the credit of the Emperor Akbar, that 
the first thing that he thought of, when the city 
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was his, was the punishment of the vile murderers 
of his noble foe. 

There was nothing petty in the nature of the 
Emperor, and far from rewarding those who had 
killed the woman who had successfully defied him, 
he rejoiced to hear that every one of them had 
been cut in pieces. 

50 Chand Bibi goes down to history as one 
of those women who combined the virtues of her 
own sex with those of men. Not content to lead 
and command in the council-chamber, as aunt of 
the young Sultan and Queen Regent, she also led 
and commanded in the battle-field, in the carrying 
out of her trust. 

To men and to women alike, her name is one 
to honour and her character one to admire and 
emulate. 


LESSON 48. 
THE Story oF Asoka. I. 


The name of Buddha stands for purity of 
religious belief, universal love and sympathy, 
peace and tranquillity. It stands for the outward 
peace and tranquillity of the world as between nation 
and nation and between man and man, and also 
for the inner peace and tranquillity of the 
individual human heart. ere 
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Gautama, the Buddha, raised and purified the 
religion of his native land, and this purified 
religion spread over Ceylon, Burma, Siam, Nepal, 
Tibet, China, Japan, and elsewhere, until even to- 
day, there are five hundred million people who 
are Buddhists. 

After the death of Gautama, the Buddha, in 
480 s.c., the kingdom of Magadha — slowly 
increased, and its capital city, Pataliputra, now 
Patna, became great and famous, and the royal 
family of Magadha grew powerful. 

About the year 326 s.c., a youth of this 
family named Chandragupta, seized the throne, 
and lived to found a great Indian Empire. His 
grandson, Asoka, came to the throne, in 273 B.c. 
He was a wise and good ruler, and for forty 
years laboured for the good of his people. 

After reigning for thirteen years, he made 
war on the kingdom of Kalinga, on the Bay of 
_ Bengal, and in the course of its conquest over 
a hundred thousand people were slain. 

Unlike most other great conquerors, Asoka, 
instead of rejoicing in his victory, was bowed 
down with sorrow and remorse at the thought 
of the suffering that he had caused. 

On some of the pillars, known as Asoka 
pillars, by means of which he made his edicts 
known to his people, are recorded ‘‘the great 
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sorrow and repentance felt by His Sacred Majesty 
at the thought of the hundred and fifty thousand 
persons carried away captive, the hundred 
thousand slain, and the many times that number 
who perished.”’ 

On these piliars, Asoka also expresses his 
remorse that innocent persons, and even holy men, 
should have suffered loss, hardship, and death, as 
the result of his ambition. And then comes his 
reference to the “‘Law of Piety,’ that law of 
piety which was the whole doctrine of Gautama, 
the Buddha. This edict says, ‘‘ Directly after the 
annexation of Kalinga, began His Sacred Majesty's 
zealous protection of the Law of Piety, his love 
of that Law, and his giving instruction in that 
ba 

50, the outcome of Asoka’s great victory and 
his great remorse for its effects upon the innocent, 
was his adoption of Buddhism which aims not 
at vengeance and destruction, but at forgiveness 
and the saving of life: not at causing injury, sorrow 
and loss, but at bringing peace, tranquillity and 
happiness to all men. 

The only conquest that Asoka now desired to 
make, was the conquest of himself. 

And he set about this conquest with the utmost 
thoroughness. For two or three years after his 
adoption of the gospel of Buddha, Asoka was a 
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lay disciple, or novice, and then became a full 
member of the Order. 

From that day he was both a monk and an 
Emperor, and endeavoured to fulfil the duties of both. 


LESSON 49. 
THE Story oF Asoxa. II. 


It was his constant ambition and endeavour to 
be and to do all that a good monk should be and 
do, and at the same time to carry out every part 
of the terribly heavy work that falls upon the 
ruler of a great empire. All his work was _ for 
others, and his every thought for the good of 
his people. It was his desire to improve, in every 
possible way, the condition of their lives. Not 
only did he wish tc ensure to them the blessings 
of peace, but to enable them to enjoy those 
blessings to the full. 

He himself wrote, ‘“‘ All men are my children. 
And just as one desires for his children that they 
may enjoy every form of happiness and prosperity 
in this world and in the world to come, in that 
same way | desire this for my subjects and for 
all men.” 

To this end, he spent his days and_ his 
money on the improvement of the roads over 
which his people had to travel. These were 
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carried by bridges across rivers where hitherto 
they had been broken by deep and dangerous 
fords. Trees were planted to make these roads 
shady, and wells were dug at intervals by the side 
of them. MRest-houses were erected along the 
important ones, and everything was done to ensure 
that men might travel along them, not only in 
safety but in comfort. 

As a practical proof of his desire for the spread 
of love and kindness throughout his kingdom, he 
had hospitals not only for men, but for animals, 
built in all parts of his kingdom, and made it 
easy for all who were sick or injured to obtain 
care, kindness and relief. In doing this, he showed 
himself a true Buddhist, for these were the first 
people in the world to establish hospitals. 

But it was not only for the bodily safety, 
happiness and welfare of his people, that Asoka 
cared. He thought it was a far higher duty to 
care for their souls, and was convinced that the 
best way of doing this was to teach them the 
noble and beautiful doctrines of the Buddha. 
With this end in view, he sent wandering preachers 
and teachers of this gospel throughout the length 
and breadth of his kingdom. 

Not only were psople given the chance of 
learning about Buddhism, and of getting to know 
about this religion that had turned their Emperor 
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trom a conqueror of men into a conqueror of him- 
self and of all evil desires and passions ; they were 
also given definite laws against certain deeds which 
hitherto had not been illegal. They were enjoined to 
respect and obey such Buddhist laws for example, 
as those against cruelty to animals. No animals 
were ever again to be slain for sacrifice, nor 
were those beasts and birds to be killed which 
are not useful for food. 

Asoka himself gave up the royal sport of 
hunting. The time and energy which he had 
formerly spent in this pursuit, he now devoted to 
making pilgrimages to the holy places. of 
Buddhism. He made a pilgrimage on two 
occasions to Gautama’s birthplace and there put 
up an Asoka pillar bearing the inscription ‘‘ Here 
the Holy One was born”’ 

Asoka also visited places made famous as 
scenes of great events in the Buddha's life. 
He went to see the sacred Bo-tree beneath 
which the Buddha sat and meditated, acquired 
merit, and obtained wisdom. He _ visited the 
monastery of Jeta where the Buddha taught, and 
the Kusinagara sala grove, where the Buddha died. 

By the Bo-tree, Asoka built a great and beautiful 
temple, of which the remains can still be traced, 
as well as numerous monasteries and stupas in 
various parts of his kingdom. 
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LESSON 50. 
THe Story oF Asoka. _ III. 


Although Asoka was so deeply attached to the 
faith of the Buddha, and so certain that Buddhism 
was the true religion, he was not a fanatic. He 
did not wish to persecute those whose beliefs were 
different, nor to force his opinions upon other 
people. 

What he did most earnestly desire to do, was 
to give all men the opportunity of learning what 
Buddhism was and what it taught. He felt that 
all who knew about Buddhism must admire its 
tenets, and desire to become Buddhists. He could 
not understand how, in an age of bloodshed, rapine 
and cruelty, when the lives of the poor were so 
insecure and full of danger, men could do otherwise 
than welcome with open arms the teachers of a 
new faith of peace, love, kindness and good-will. 

‘Surely,’ thought Asoka, ‘‘all must see the 
superiority of ‘Do as you would be done by,’ to 
the miserable doctrine of ‘Anu eye for an eye, 
and a tooth for a tooth, perpetuating vengeance, 
bloodshed, and evil.”’ 

One of his edicts, carved upon a pillar for all 
men to see, starts with the words, ‘‘ His Sacred 
and Gracious Majesty does reverence to men of 
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all religions.’’ What interested Asoka far more 
than what a man professed, was what a man 
actually did. To act rightly, was far more important 
than to believe rightly. To him, religious ceremonies 
were as nothing, compared with good deeds and 
kindly actions. Best of all was the man who 
believed in the true religion and always acted 
according to his beliefs. 

Asoka also called together a great religious 
council at Pataliputra. To this council, came the 
leading Buddhist preachers and teachers, and at it, 
the Buddhist scriptures were clearly defined and 
laid down. 

Having set up the Buddhist faith in his own 
kingdom, Asoka set about the spreading of Bud- . 
dhism in other lands. He dreamed of the dawning 
of a day when “The Most Excellent Law’’ should 
be known, if not followed, by all the people of the 
worle. In pursuit of this great scheme, he sent 
out his wandering preachers and _ teachers,— — 
Buddhist missionaries, in fact,—over the Himalayas 
and the North-West frontiers of his kingdom. In 
time, Buddhism penetrated into lands so distant 
as Korea and Japan, as well as China, Mongolia 
and Tibet. To Ceylon, Asoka sent his younger 
brother, Mahendra or Mahinda, and other monks 
went to Northern Africa, Eastern Europe and parts 
of Western Asia. 
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In Ceylon, Mahendra had great success and at 
Anuradhapura, the capital, the king, becoming a 
Buddhist himself, built a monastery and the 
wonderful dagoba, which still remains. 

From Ca:ylon, Mahendra did not return. He 
retired for contemplation toa cave, hollowed out of 
the rock in a hill which towers above the plains 
that surround Anuradhapura. Here, like Asoka 
himself, he devoted the whole of his time, thought, 
and energy to the service of others and the welfare 
of mankind. 

It was with great joy that Asoka received from 
Ceylon, a band of pilgrims converted by Mahendra. 
They had a great request to make—that Ceylon 
might be given a cutting from the sacred Bo-tree, 
the Tree of Wisdom, beneath whose branches the 
Buddha himself had meditated. 

Their prayer was granted. The King’s own 
daughter, herself a Buddhist nun, travelled to 
Ceylon with a band of other nuns, bringing a 
cutting from the sacred tree with her. At 
Anuradhapura, it was planted, and there it grew 
and there it still grows, the oldest tree in the 
world. 

Thus did Asoka carry on the work begun by 
Buddha, and in a dark age, spread a great light. 
Whatever may be our own religious belief, we can 
all, like Asoka, extend respect and tolerance to 
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the beliefs of others, and can say of Buddhism, 
that right or wrong, true or false, it has done a 
great work for peace, good-will, love and kindness, 
in those lands in which it has flourished. 


BresON 101. 
THE Story oF SOHRAB AND Rustam. I. 


The terrible story of the fate of Sohrab and 
Rustam is nearly as well known in England as it 
is in India, chiefly by reason of the fact that 
Matthew Arnold’s great poem, ‘“‘Sohrab and 
Rustam,’ is known to all educated psople and 
read at school by most pupils. 

Rustam was the son of Zal the White-Haired, 
and Rudabeh, the favourites of Shah Minuchir, 
and from his very birth was wonderful, for at the 
age of one day he had the appearance of a child 
a year old. 

When he was eight years of age he was 
already thinking of becoming a warrior, for, when 

asked by his grandfather what he would like to 
have as a gift, he chose a suit of armour, 
weapons, and a horse on which he could ride 
against all enemies. | 

When he was about ten years of age, he proved © 
beyond all doubt that he was a hero. In the » 
middle of the night he was suddenly awakened by 
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a great uproar. He sprang from his bed and 
found that people were being trodden to death by 
one of the Shah's elephants, which had broken 
loose and had gone mad. _ Instead of fleeing for 
his life, as others were doing, Rustam seized a 
great club and struck the elephant so terrible a 
blow upon the head, that it fell down dead. 

When still scarcely a man, Rustam’s grandfather, 
Sahm, sent him on a mission of revenge to the place 
where Sahm’s father had been killed during an 
attack upon a fort. Rustam set out, disguised as. 
a merchant, and joined a salt caravan, which was 
going to the place whither Sahm had sent him. 

Once inside the fortress city, Rustam and his 
disguised warriors attacked the garrison, overcame 
it, and captured the place. This deed of courage, 
strategy, and warlike strength and skill made him 
famous throughout the length and breadth of Persia. 

As Rustam grew in years, so did he in strength 
and wisdom, until he became, after innumerable 
adventures and deeds of prowess, the most famous 
man in that part of the world. Like Hercules, 
the hero of the Greeks, Rustam, the hero of the 
Persians, embarked upon impossible undertakings, 
the chief of which are known as the Seven Labours 
of Rustam, about which stories were told and 
songs were sung, during his lifetime and for centuries 
after his -death. 
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So great did he become, in fact, that he feared 
not to stand before the Shah himself and rebuke 
him for his folly. This was the Shah Kai Kaoos 
who had succeeded Kai Kobad and Nauder,—a 
man so foolish and vicious and vain that having 
conquered neighbouring countries he wished to 
invade Heaven. With this object, he had a wooden 
framework constructed, to each corner of which a 
Sprar was fastened upright with a piece of meat 
on the end of it. At the bottom of each spear an 
eagle was fastened by its feet, and the foolish Kai 
Kaoos imagined that as the hungry eagles tried to 
fly up to the meat, the framework, with 
himself seated in the middle of it, would be 
carried up to Heaven. 

The story says that the eagles flew upward and 
onward until their strength failed and they came 
to earth in a distant desert place, with the Shah. 

Here Rustam found and rescued Kai Kaoos, who 
was so ashamed when Rustam had finished telling 
him what he thought of him, that he repented of his 
impious folly, wept, and fasted for forty days. 

He seems, however, to have borne no resentment 
against Rustam for his harsh chiding, as he became 
a better and a wiser king and conferred upon 
Rustam the great title of ‘‘ Champion of the 
World.”’ 
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LESSON 352 
THE Story OF SoHRAB AND Rustam. II. 


Like many other famous warriors, Rustam 
possessed a famous horse, Rakush by name. 
Like Bucephalus, the horse of Alexander the 
Great, Marengo, the charger of Napoleon 
Bonaparte, Kyrat ‘“‘ strong and fleet 

The chestnut steed with four white feet, 

Of Roushan Beg, called Kurroglou,”’ 
Black Bess, the famous steed of the English 
highwayman, Dick Turpin,—this horse of Rustam’s 
has a place in story, song and legend. 

One day, Rustam, after hunting, lay asleep on 
the ground beneath the trees, Rakush nibbling 
the grass beside him. A band of _ robbers, 
passing through the forest saw the horse and 
crept near to steal it. Rakush, who had no 
intention of being taken from his beloved master, 
killed two or three of them before he was secured, 
overcome and dragged away. 

When Rustam awoke and realised that Rakush 
was gone, he was enraged, for he left certain that 
the horse would never have run away from him. 

‘“Never would my faithful friend and servant 
have left me of his own free will,’ he said. ‘| 
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will search until I find him, and be avenged upon 
those who have dared to do this thing.”’ 

Soon he found the well-known foot-marks of 
his beloved Rakush, and tracked them until they 
entered a distant city. 

Passing through the gates, he made his way 
to the palace of the king of that place and 
boldly accused him, or some of his people, of the 
theft. The king stoutly denied all knowledge of 
the deed and, having called his court together, 
issued strict and urgent orders that immediate 
search should he made, and that all upon whom 
suspicion fell should be arrested immediately and 
brought to justice. 

To Rustam, he expressed his grief and anger 
that such a thing should have happened in his 
realm, and begged of him that he would not only 
put from his mind all suspicion and_ distrust, 
but would frankly and freely accept the king’s 
hospitality and be his honoured guest, until 
Rakush was found and the offenders punished 
with whatever fate Rustam mizht choose to 
decree for them. 

Honest and generous himself, Rustam ceased 
to suspect the king, thanked him for his 
hospitable offer, and agreed to remain in the 
palace as the royal guest. | 
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Delighted that he was not to become the 
victim of the wrath of the great and terrible 
Champion of the World, the king gave orders 
for the preparation of a noble banquet in honour 
of Rustam, and he and his courtiers vied with 
one another in showing their desire to prove their 
admiration, respect and regard for the hero of 
Persia. 

After the banquet, he was led to the principal 
guest-chamber and left to sleep upon cushions of 
silk, strewn with rose-leaves and sprayed with 
Seen: 

He was awakened from his slumbers by a 
slave who entered his chamber bearing a lighted 
lamp in her hand. Raising himself from his 
couch, Rustam asked why his sleep was thus 
disturbed,—when, to his great surprise, he saw 
behind the slave the most wonderfully beautiful, 
graceful and noble-looking maiden that his eyes 
had ever beheld. 

-As he gazed, scarcely believing that he was 
awake, and wondering if this beautiful vision 
were not a mere vision indeed, her sweet and 
musical voice charmed his ears as her form had 
charmed his eyes. 

‘Fear not, noble stranger,’ she said. “I am 
the Princess Tamineh, the only daughter of my 
father, the king of this country, and until this 
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moment no man’s eyes but his have ever looked 
upon my face. But now, without fear ard without 
shame, I have come to you to tell you that 
though until this moment I have not so much ‘as 
seen you, I long have loved you. 

“To nothing have I cared to listen but to 
the story of the brave and noble deeds of Rustam, 
Champion of the World. Of nothing have | 
wishec to talk save of the wonder and the glory 
of Rustam the Brave, Rustam the Great, Rustam 
the hero of Persia. 

‘“ No one have I wished to see, save Rustam; 
and now his face is before mine eyes. And of all 
the days of all my life, this is the greatest and 
the best.”’ 

“It is strange that I should have come here, 
Princess,’’ replied Rustam, gazing with deep 
admiration upon her beautiful face. 

‘Not so, my lord,’ replied the princess, “for 
it is of my own contriving. Long have I sought 
a pretext and an opportunity to bring you to my 
father’s palace. How great, then, was my joy, 
when [| learnt that you rode toward this country 
and hunted in the forests of our borders: The 
gang of robbers who stole your noble steed, 
Rakush, were soldiers of my father’s army, 
though he knew nothing of what I did. For long 
they followed you, and at last, as I had bidden 
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them, they stole your war-horse as you slept, and 
led it where its hoof-prints would show clearly in 
the dust. 

‘For well | knew that where Rustam’s steed 
went, Rustam would follow and that it would lead 
him to my father’s house.”’ 

Rustam laughed. ‘Oh the wit and wisdom 
and sweet guile of women!”’ he said. 

‘“And now, my lord, forgive me,’’ continued the 
princess, ‘‘ and if I find favour in your sight, so 
that you can love me even as I love you, ask 
my hand in marriage of my father. Your horse 
shall be returned to you, and my life shall be 

devoted to increasing the happiness of yours.”’ 


y 


LESSON#5:. 
THE STORY OF SOHRAB AND Rustam. III. 


On the very next day, Rustam and the Princess 
Tamineh were married, amidst the greatest rejoicings. 
Everybody was happy; Rustam, because he had 
found a woman, beautiful, clever, wise and 
virtuous, who truly loved him; Tamineh, because 
she was at last the wife of the great hero whom 
she had so long adored; the king, because he 
now had for son-in-law, the greatest warrior alive ; 
and all the people, because they loved merry-making 
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and feasting, and also because they felt that 
their country would be safe under the protection of 
Rustam the Great. 

But when at length the time drew near for 
Rustam to return to his own country, he sadly 
realised that he must leave his beloved and 
beautiful wife behind him. He was well aware 
that it would give terrible offence to the Shah, 
the nobles, and the people of Persia, if it were 
known that he had so slighted and insulted all the 
high-born and beautiful maidens of Persia, as to 
marry a foreign woman, the daughter of some 
petty king of whom they had never heard. 

‘is there no princess in all Persia?’ they 
would ask, ‘‘ that Rustam the Great, our national 
hero, must marry the first obscure stranger that 
takes his eye? Are there no high-born damsels 
of his own land, that are good enough for him ? 
He has brought shame upon the women of 
Persia and upon their fathers, mothers, sons and 
brothers. He has blackened our faces...”’ 

Unwilling to give offence to these good people, 
Rustam took a loving, sad farewell of his wife, 
explaining all this to her, and promising to return. 

But what if his marriage were fruitful and he 
and his wife were blessed with a son or a 
daughter? Thinking of this, Rustam said to his 
weeping Tamineh, 
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“Beloved, take this jewel, and should God 
bless us with a son, bind it upon his right arm 
that he may be strong as Sahm, his great- 
grandfather, wise and eloquent as Zal, his grand- 
father and endowed with such powers and virtues 
as his father possesses, but free from all his 
defects.’’ 

‘And what if our child should be a girl?’’ 
asked Tamineh. 

“Then bind it upon her brow.”’ replied Rustam, 
‘that she may be as fair, as gracious, as wise 
and as virtuous as her sweet mother.’’ And the 
next day, with heavy heart, he departed on his way 
amidst the tears and lamentations of those who 
knew him. 

After the departure of her husband, the gentle 
Tamineh wept night and day, and prayed with 
all her heart that her noble husband might be 
kept safe and well, protected in battle, watched 
over night and day, blest in all his doings, and 
in the fullness of time brought back to her side, 
in health, wealth, strength and happiness, loving 
her as ever, and to leave her no more. 

Another prayer she always added to this,—that 
she might be blessed with a son who should, if 
such a thing were possible, excel in wisdom, 
strength, courage, virtue, eloquence and nobility of 
soul, even her lord and husband, Rustam’ himself: 
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‘Grant to me,” she prayed, ‘‘a child, a son, 
a second Rustam, to whose welfare I may devote 
my life, and whom I may see grow up the model 
and the image of my noble husband. Let it be 
given to me to be the mother of a hero, whose life 
may be devoted to winning fame and glory; the 
fame of one who has never done a base, mean 
deed ; the glory of one, who has conquered always 
in constant warfare against the oppressors of the 
weak, the deniers of justice and the vain-glorious 
makers of war upon the peaceful and _ the 
innocent...”’ | 

Her prayers, not being selfish, nor unworthy, 
were not in vain. In the course of time, a son 
was born to her, and, because the first thing that 
he did, was to smile upon her, and because he 
continued to smile upon all around, she named 
him Sohrab, the Son of Laughter. 

And even as it was with his father, so it was 
with him, for at the age of one day, all beholders 
cried aloud, ‘“‘ Surely, this is a babe of one year, 
at least.’’ 


LESSON 54. 
THe Story oF SoHRAB AND Rustam. IV. 


Sohrab, child of a mighty father and a beautiful 
mother, grew up worthy of such parents, and, 
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even as a boy, had the strength, courage, skill 
and wisdom of a man. The one thing that 
Tamineh feared was that Rustam, unable to come 
to see his wife and son, by reason of constant 
warfare against the enemies of Persia, might send 
for Sohrab and keep him by his side. 

With this fear in her heart, she bound the 
jewel on Sohrab’s arm even as his father had 
bidden her, but alas, sent a message to Rustam, 
fighting in a far country, ‘‘ A daughter is born to 
us, and I have bound your jewel upon her brow.”’ 

Out of evil, evil alvays comes; and from this 
deceit, most terrible and tragic consequences 
followed. 

For the first time, Tamineh had acted selfishly, 
in her fear of losing her adored child; and her 
selfishness brought about the death of this same 
child and called down upon tie head of Rustam 
the most terrible of curses. Upon the two beings 
whom she most fondly and truly loved, she brought 
a fate so terrible as to provide legend and story — 
with one of the great tragedies of the world... 

When the news that Tamineh was the mother 
of a daughter reached Rustam, he hid his 
disappointment that tne child was not a boy, and 
sent loving messages and gifts to his wife, and 
jewels and fine raiment for his daughter. Tamineh, 
he bade do her best to bring up her daughter to 
be such another as herself. 
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On his tenth birthday, Sohrab, almost a man 
in appearance, said to Tamineh, ‘‘ Mother, why is 
it that I am bigger, stronger, and altogether older, 
as it were, than the boys of my own age with 
whom I play, study, and fight? Why is it that 
i have no father? Surely he must have been a 
Sreat and strong warrior, since I myself am so 
much stronger and bigger than those of my own 
age?...Who is there that can face me -in single 
combat? Who can race me on foot? Who can 
out-shoot my arrow, or out-fling my javelin? Why 
do men look upon me as a man?...Who was my 
father?’ 

To which Tamineh replied, ‘“‘I will tell you my 
son, and then you must devote your life to being 
the worthy son of such a sire. Your father is 
none other than Rustam, mightiest of men, the 
Persian hero, the Champion of the World.” 

Then was-Sohrab glad, and from that day he 
-re-doubled his efforts to excel in strength and 
skill, in courage and virtue, in being while yet a 
boy, the equal of men. 

The next question that Sohrab put to his mother 
was the one she long had feared. 

‘* Mother,’’ said he one day, ‘“‘I am weary of life in 
this place. Where is my father, Rustam? Tell 
me, that I may join him and fight by his side.”’ 
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Then was Tamineh said indeed, and weeping, 
said, ‘‘Have I lost a husband only that I may 
also lose a son? Stay with me, my boy, or my 
heart will break. Stay with me at least until 
yo are a man, and then follow in your father’s 
foot-steps if you can. Stay with me at least until 
your father returns, and leave me not utterly 
alone.”’ 

sohrab’s heart was with his father, and his 
thoughts followed only that path of glory which 
leads but to the grave. Bidding his mother to be 
of good cheer, for both he and his father would 
soon return to‘ her, Sohrab made preparations for 
departure from the palace of his grandfather. 
In vain Tamineh tried to turn the boy aside from 
his purpose, with terrible tales of the ghastly 
cruelty of Afrasiab, the Tartar king against whom 
Persia was then at war. | 

‘‘ Suppose you should fall into his hands ?’’ said 
she. ‘‘Is there any torture too horrible for him to 
inflict upon the son of Rustam, the son of the 
hero who has so long and so often stood between 
him and his ambition ? ”’ 

But, as in her heart she knew would be the 
case, the more she spoke of the dangers of his 
joining his father, the more determined was the 
boy to go. 
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Taking from the king’s stables the son of the 
great Rakush himself, Sohrab bade a loving farewell 
to his broken-hearted mother, and rode forth to 
find his father. 


BESSON: 55: 
THE STORY OF SOHRAB AND Rustam.  V. 


It was about this time that the thought came 
to Sohrab that since his father, Rustam, was 
admittedly the greatest hero of his day, he 
ought to have a kingdom of his own, instead of 
spending — his Hee in ee the pap age of 
others. 

‘‘Kai Kaoos, the ete King, has never been 
grateful to my. father, nor worthy to bea king 
at-all. Afrasiab is but a savage tyrant. I will 
attack both ‘of them and, having conquered the 
kingdom of each, I will unite the two realms and 
lay them at my father’s feet. Then shall he be 
what he is worthy to be, the Sosa monarch 
of the world,’’ said Sohrab. , : 

With this end in: view, the brave youth set 
about the raising of an army, and was quickly 
joined sby large -numbers. of young men and 
warriors in aay of. pai and adventure, © 

“13. Syaptiers. ayots(oc sd en) iceyR, Vv. 
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News of this came to Afrasiab, King of the 
Tartars, and an evil plan entered his cunning 
mind. 

“Aha!” said he, ‘‘Sohrab talks. of invading 
Persia, does he? Good! I will help him. His 
cwn father, whom he knows not, will march 
against 'him. Let them meet and slay each 
other. Then will I fall upon the victor, and 
make myself Shah of Persia.”’ 

Accordingly, a Tartar army joined that of 
sohrab, to help in the invasion of Persia. 

After some curious adventures on the borders 
of Persia, Sohrab’s army marched into the 
country and Kai Kaoos, in alarm, sent a message 
to Rustam bidding him come once again to 
his aid. 

Rustam obeyed the Shah's command, little 
thinking that the evil and treacherous monarch, 
jealous of his power and fame, had made up 
his mind to slay him as soon as he entered 
the palace. | 

For such was the case. 

Hearing all men say, ‘Rustam will save 
Persia. Our hero is the world’s greatest 
warrior,’ the Shah, in his rage and jealousy, 
hated and feared Rustam more than he did the 
leader of the invading armies. 

But when the treacherous Shah gave the order 
for Rustam’s death, his hearers stood aghast. 
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‘Slay Rustam, the Shield of Persia!’ they 
said, unable to believe their ears, as the hero 
strode into the hall of the palace. 

Realising the King’s vile intention, Rustam 
advanced to the throne and cried aloud, ‘‘ Fool 
and villain, wouldst thou destroy the one man 
who can save thee and thy country? Know 
that I have but to say the word and thy crown 
will be placed upon my head. But! will not take 
it. Rather will I leave thee to the mercy of thy 
foes,’ and leaving the court, he mounted Rakush 
and rode away. 

Then did all men murmur against the Shah, 
until at last, in fear of having to face rebellion 
as well as invasion, he sent and begged that 
Rustam would forgive him and return. 

Rustam did so, and standing before the Shah 
once more, said, ‘‘May the King live for ever! 
I am his servant.” 

Next day, Rustam took command of the 
Persian army and marched against the invading 
hordes. 

Having reached the spot where Sohrab’s army 
was encamped, Rustam disguised himself and 
made his way by night into the camp of the 
enemy. 

Having seen all he wanted, he returned and 
reported to the Shah that the leader of the enemy 
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was the noblest, strongest, handsomest and most 
gallant youth whom he had ever seen. 

“Indeed,” he added, ‘“‘couldst thou but see 
him, thou wouldst say that great Sahm, the 
mighty father of my father, had been born 
again.”’ | , 

Meantime, Sohrab heard of nothing but the 
might and valour of Rustam, and of the fears of 
his soldiers that Rustam might be with the army of 
the Shah. All dreaded that he might be there, 
while Sohrab earnestly hoped that this indeed 
might be the case. More than anything, he 
yearned to meet and embrace his great and 
famous sire. ; 

To one of his captives, Hulir, taken when a 
border-fortress, called the White Fort, was 
captured, Sohrab said, ‘‘ You, a Persian warrior, 
must know great Rustam. Tell me, is he with 
the Persian army? Is his tent among those of 
the leaders pitched around that of the Shah?” 

But Hujir, fearing that Sohrab would endeavour 
to fall upon Rustam unawares, replied that he 
could not see any tent that belonged to Rustam. 

Sohrab bade him look again, and asked him 
many questions concerning the tents, banners, and 
men, that they could see in the Persian camp. 
In vain, however, did Sohrab question Hujir, for 
that warrior was determined to reveal no knowledge 
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that might lead to Rustam’s discovery by his 
enemies. Well he knew that if an assassin 
entered Rustam’s tent by night and slew him, 
Persia would lie at the mercy of the invadin 
armies. 

Thus it was that without any thought of 
Rustam’s replying to his challenge, Sohrab, as 
was usual in those days, sent a herald to the 
Persian army, asking that a champion should 
come forth and meet him in single combat. 

Not receiving any immediate reply, Sohrab 
himself rode toward the Persian camp and, in a 
voice of thunder, called upon Kai Kaoos to come 
forth and fight. 

‘“Come out, if you are a king,’ cried Sohrab. 
“Come out and fight for your kingdom.”’ 

In fear and trembling, the Shah gave orders 
that one of his champions should take up the 
challenge. But not one of them would doso. In 
all the Persian camp, there was no man who 
dared go forth as champion of his king to meet 
the bold, defiant Sohrab. 


LESSON 56. 


Tue Story oF SOHRAB AND Rustam. VI. 


No man, that is, save Rustam. As usual, 
the Shah had to turn to him for help. 


Pr 
Co 
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“Why should I trouble myself ?’’ asked 
Rustam, and to the Shah’s message, replied, 
“Let one of your warriors meet this youth 
to-day. If he is alive tomorrow, I will kill him. 
Who is he, that Rustam should go forth at his 
bidding ?”’ , 

But not a warrior in all the Persian army 
would go out against Sohrab, and the Shah sent 
back the herald with a message saying that, on 
the morrow, the Persian champion would meet 
and destroy him. 

sohrab returned to his army and told the 
chieftains that the battle would take place on 
the morrow, after a single combat between himself 
and the champion selected by the Persians. He 
then went to the tent of a very wise old warrior, 
Afrasiab’s chief counsellor, Peran-Wisa. To him 
he said, ‘‘“Sad am I that the great Rustam is 
not here. However, tomorrow he will hear of 
me, for I shall slay the chosen champion of 
the Persian army.”’ 

To which Peran-Wisa_ replied, ‘‘ Dear Sohrab, 
are not the dangers of battle enough for thee? 
Why risk thy life in single combat? And who 
shall say that Rustam will hear of thy victory 
over this champion? They say that, in hatred of 
the Persian Shah and in fear of his treachery 
and malice, he has left this land for ever, and 
dwells with Zal, his father, in a far country.’’ 
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But Sohrab only smiled at the words of 
Peran-Wisa. Meantime, in the Persian camp, 
Rustam asked which of the young men had gone 
forth to meet the warrior Sohrab. Hearing that 
none had dared to do so, he said, ‘‘Had | 
but a son instead of nothing but a mere 
daughter, I would send him forth to shame them 
all and slay this youth. Then would he carry 
on my fame and name, while | hung up my 
sword and took my rest.’’ 

To which a friend replied, ‘‘ Who shall quarrel 
with his fate? There is none but thee to meet this 
Sohrab. Shall men say that Rustam was Rustam 
till Sohrab came, and then was himself no more ? ”’ 

“What is written is written,’ replied Rustam, 

“and what must bs, must. I will go forth and 
slay this youth—and shame it is to all our young 
warriors that I must do their work.” 
_ As the sun rose, Rustam donned his armour, 
took a shield that bore no crest nor device, put 
on a helmet without his usual plume, mounted 
Rakush, and rode out into the plain that lay 
between the two camps. | 

And to meet him came Sohrab. On beholding 
the noble face and mighty frame of the great 
Persian warrior, Sohrab cried, ‘‘Speak, I pray 
thee. Tell me, and tell me truly. Art thou the 
mighty Rustam? Art thou not indeed he?”’ 
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‘Aha!’’ thought Rustam to himself. ‘ And 
if | say that I am Rustam, what will he do? 
Make some excuse that we may not fight! 
Flatter me! Give me gifts—and for the rest of 
his life say how he and Rustam, the only two 
brave men in two armies, scorning the rest, made 
friends and rode away! Thus will he bring 
shame on Persia and credit to himself.’’ Aloud 
he said, ‘‘And if I were Rustam, you would 
flee. You have called for a champion to fight 
you —now fight and do not chatter like a girl.” 

And in anger, Sohrab replied, ‘“‘Fight we will, 
indeed. Though had you been Rustam no 
fighting had there been.”’ Peps | 

‘“That can I well believe,’ replied Rustam and 
flung his spear with such force that it broke in 
pieces against Sohrab’s shield. 

And then, foot to foot, father and son fought 
so desperately with their swords, that their armour 
was hacked in pieces and the edges of both their 
swords became as those of. saws. At length, 
Rustam’s sword broke in his hand and, seizing 
his club, a weapon so huge that none but he 
could use it, he brought it down with all. his 
mighty strength upon Sohrab. © | , 

But that brave youth, . as aye and agile as 
he was strong, leapt aside, so that the club 
struck the earth and shook it. Then ‘springing 
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upon Rustam, he seized him in his arms and 
the champions wrestled, while sweat and blood 
ran down their bodies and dripped upon the 
ground. Neither could overcome the other, and 
as at length they fell apart, exhausted, for a 
brief breathing-space, Rustam gasped, ‘‘ Art thou 
a man or a devil? Never yet have I encountered 
foe of thy activity and strength.” 

Sohrab laughed. ‘‘If thou art weary, champion,”’ 
said he, “let us now fight with bow and arrow.” 

With these weapons then they fought, but so 
skilful was each, so active with shield and body, 
that neither could touch the other. 

Again they wrestled, and thereafter fought with 
clubs, and at last Sohrab struck Rustam such a 
blow that his helmet was crushed and he 
staggered and fell. As he rose again, he said, 
“Night draws nigh. This has been a noble fight. 
Let us rest, this night, and fight again — 
to-morrow.’ 

‘Not I, brave. champion,’ cried Sohrab. ‘‘! 
have given thee enough, |! go now to kill the 
king.” | 

But Rustam prevailed upon him with taunts and 
gibes to meet him again in single combat. 

And again, when morning dawned, father and 
son stood face to face, with weapons in their 
hands. | 
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Rustam, angered at his lack of success on 
the previous day, rushed upon Sohrab with so 
mighty a biow of his great club that, as Sohrab 
stepped aside, the weight of the club brought 
Rustam to the ground. Now could Sohrab have 
dealt Rustam his death blow, but smiling, he 
said, ‘‘ Thou strikest too hard. I spare thy life. 
Rise up and be my friend. Why should two 
such men as we fight on, and slay each other ?” 

But Rustam, mad with rage, sprang up 
replying, ‘“ Thou tricky, skipping girl, stand still 
and fight me. Fight with thy hands and not thy 
tongue.”’ 

Again they grappled, and at length the young 
man threw the older to the ground. Drawing his 
dagger, he was about to kill him and cut off 
his head, when Rustam said, ‘“‘Stay. Knowest 
thou not that by the laws of ‘war, when .a 
champion is first thrown, an honourable enemy 
does not slay him? Only at the second fall 
may his head be taken.”’ And Sohrab, right 
glad at the excuse to spare so brave a foe, rose 
up and said, ‘‘ Then once again we will fight, 
and this time, | will slay you,” and they Hahn 
10. tne tents. 

On the third morning, Sohrab se Rustam met 
once more, and both armies stood to watch the 
wondrous fighting of these mighty men. As they — 
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fought, the elements themselves seemed horrified, 
for the sun hid its face behind a black cloud, and 
a moaning wind sighed across the plain. 

At length Rustam’s spear pierced Sohrab’s 
shield and, as it did so, Sohrab’s sword clove 
Rustam’s helmet. 

The sky grew darker; thunder pealed and lightning 
flashed. Rakush uttered a terrible neigh which 
sounded like the roar of a wounded desert lion. 
Once more Sohrab struck at Rustam’s head and 
this time his sword broke in his hand. Rustam 
raised his spear on high, shouted his battle-cry of 
micustam sand ‘struck. 

And then Sohrab, hearing that word, dropped 
his shield and cried, ‘“ Father!’’—even as the 
spear entered his breast. 

As he sank to the ground, Rustam cried, 

‘Ha! Thou Sohrab! Slain by an unknown man! ”’ 

To which Sohrab replied, ‘‘ Not by thee, Unknown - 
Man, am I! slain, but by the name of Rustam. 
And great Rustam shall avenge my death, for 
Rustam is my father.” 

To which Rustam replied, ‘“‘ Great Rustam never 
had a son.” 

And the dying Sohrab answered, ‘‘ He had—and 
_ | am he. Tamineh, my mother, gave me this 
s ane Rustam’ s jewel, mre bound it on a arm, 
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Then Rustam knew that Sohrab was indeed 
his son, and flinging himself beside the dying youth, 
took him in his arms, clasped him to his heart, 
and kissed him on the brow. 

Sorely he wept and wished that he might die, 
as Sohrab said, 

Come, sit beside me on this sand, and take 

My head betwixt thy hands, and kiss my cheeks, 

And wash them with thy tears, and say, 
; My son!’ 

Quick! Quick! for numbered are my sands 
of life 

And swift; for like the lightning to this field 

! came, and like the wind I go away. 

Thus Sohrab died, slain by his own father; and 
Tamineh’s deceit, innocent and well-meaning though 
she was, brought this terrible fate upon herself, her 
husband, and her son. | 
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